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In the judgment of recent historians, the causes of the Texas 
revolt from Mexico in 1835 were far less serious than people of 
later times have supposed them to be. The general cause, like the 
general cause of the American Revolution, was “a sudden effort 
to extend imperial authority at the expense of local privilege.”? 
But underlying this was a mutual feeling of racial distrust, which 
had given tone to all the relations between Mexico and Texas since 
the foundation of the first American colony in Texas in 1821. 
When in 1835, because of the sudden rise of military despotism 
in Mexico, the Texans believed themselves at the point of becoming 
“alien subjects” of an inferior race, they rose in revolt. Their 
revolution passed through two distinct phases: (1) a defence of 
the Mexican Republican Constitution of 1824, in an effort to se- 
cure the cooperation of Mexican Liberals who opposed military 
despotism; (2) a struggle for absolute independence. 

The purpose of this paper will be to summarize the development 
of events leading to the Texas Revolution,* and then to study 
somewhat in detail the career of one of its military leaders, James 

This article is part of an M. A. thesis presented to the Graduate De- 
partment of the University of Texas in June, 1919. 

*Barker, “Public Opinion in Texas Preceding the Revolution,” in 
American Historical Association Report, 1911, 219-220. 


*That part of the paper (Chapter I) reviewing the development of the 
Revolution is omitted in this publication. 
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W. Fannin, Jr., who lost his life as a result of the divided state 
of opinion which characterized the first phase of the revolution. 


CHAPTER II 
FANNIN AND THE CAMPAIGN OF 1835 


No extended biography of James W. Fannin, Jr., has been left 
to the people of Texas. Were it not for the fact that he was a 
voluble letter-writer, and recorded minutely to the authorities bis 
actions in the Texas Revolution, our knowledge of him would be 
almost exclusively confined to his engagement at Concepcién and 
the massacre at Goliad in which he played the role of chief mar- 
tyr. But thanks to his letters, as well as to other contemporary 
documents, one may form a fair estimate of the man, though the 
details of his personal history are exasperatingly few. 

We do not know with certainty either the date or the place of 
Fannin’s birth. He tells us himself that he was adopted and 
reared by his maternal grandfather, J. W. Walker of Georgia, and 
that he attended West Point under the name of J. W. Walker.‘ 
The records seem to verify this, for in 1819, then at the age of 
fourteen years and six months, James F. Walker of Georgia was 
admitted to the West Point Military Academy, and 1819-21, he 
was a cadet there of the fourth class.° 

Thrall says that Fannin came to Texas in the fall of 1834 with 
money furnished partly by friends to purchase slaves and open up 
a plantation.® But a letter found in the Texas State Library sug- 
gests’ that he was a slave trader rather than a plantation owner. 

This letter may have reference to the purchase of slaves for his 
plantation, or it may refer to the beginnings of his slave dealings 
in Texas. In it he inquires concerning the price, the terms of pay- 
ment, and the security of a cargo of negroes for Texas, and the 
possible objection on the part of the government to giving passports 
to slaves or indented persons leaving Cuba. 

It is a well-established fact that Fannin was spoken of by many 
of the older settlers of Texas as a slave trader. Indeed, in his 


‘Fannin to Belton, August 27, 1835. THe Quarrer.Ly, VII, 319-320. 

‘Holden to Raines, March 1, 1904. THr QuarterRty, VII, 320. 

*Thrall, Pictorial History of Texas, 532. 

"Fannin to Fernandez, May 23, 1833. Domestic Correspondence, Texas 
State Library. 
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violent controversy with S. Rhoads Fisher concerning the Hannah 
Elizabeth, Fisher accuses him of bringing from Africa slaves whose 
“native lingo yet betrays their recent importation.”* And a de- 
tached sentence in the letter to Major Belton above referred to, 
“My last voyage from the Island of Cuba (with 153) succeeded 
admirably,” would suggest that he at least was interested in slave 
trading. Certainly he was a slave owner; for on November 6, 
1836, he offered to the Texas government to sell, hypothecate, or 
otherwise dispose of all his property in Texas, “consisting of thirty- 
six negroes now on Caney Creek and Brazos River to meet the pur- 
chase price of war material.® 

From the beginnings of the revolutionary agitations Fannin was 
prominent in Texan affairs. His importance in the colony is at- 
tested by the fact that on August 20, 1835, he was appointed by 
the Committee of Safety and Correspondence at Columbia to go to 
San Felipe and use his influence to persuade Wyly Martin and 
other persons to cooperate in the call of the consultation of all 
Texas.?° However effective his work may have been, a public 
meeting at San Felipe on September 12, 1835, recommended the 
consultation, and Martin, along with Randall Jones, William Pet- 
tus, Gail Borden, Jr., and Stephen F. Austin, was appointed on 
a committee to “order and superintend the election of delegates of 
this jurisdiction, and to correspond with committees of other jur- 
isdictions.”"™ 

Fannin was not only an active revolutionary agitator, but he 
had also formed plans for the success of the struggle in which he 
foresaw Texas would be shortly engaged. Being a West Point 
man, he believed that the army should be organized largely under 
the command of West Point officers. Indeed, while in Mobile dur- 
ing the winter of 1834-5,1* he had suggested to Major Belton of 
the United States Army that the Texans would probably require 
aid from the United States, and particularly from a few experi- 
enced officers, though he had no notion that the war would begin 


‘THE QUARTERLY, XIII, 188. 

*THE QUARTERLY, VII, 152. 

*Archer to Fannin, August 20, 1835. State Library. 
"Johnson-Barker, 7J'eras and Texans, I, 261-2. 


“Reference made to this in Fannin’s letter to Major Belton, August 27, 
1835. See above, note 4. 
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so soon. In the letter above mentioned,'® he gives an idea of 
the threatened invasion of the Mexicans and of the preparations 
of the Texans: 

“We are now preparing—having organized the National Guards 
into Companies; and sent orders to U. States for arms and muni- 
tions; and united in the call of a convention of the people on the 
15th of Oct. next. That convention will Declare Us Independent. 
. . . Letters of marque will be issued . . . and we will 
have afloat a sufficient naval force to guard our coast and cripple 
their trade from the Campeachy banks to N. Orleans.” The main 
object of the letter, however, was to inquire whether Fannin could 
present Major Belton’s name at the convention, or at any subse- 
quent time, “as an officer qualified and willing to command as 
brave a set of backwoodsmen as were ever led to battle”; for he 
added later, “ ‘When the hurly-burly is begun,’ we will be glad to 
see as many West Point boys as can- be spared.” 

Major Belton neither declined nor permitted the use of his name 
before the consultation; but he offered, while he should be in New 
Orleans, six or eight days every month, to inspect and forward 
military arms and stores to Texas.'* Fannin later wrote to the 
president of the Consultation of Texas and advised that Major 
Belton be tendered a nomination in the proposed military organiza- 
tion. But neither the president nor the consultation acted on the 
matter, and thus Fannin’s plan of using West Point military offi- 
cers came to naught.’® 

Fannin’s letter to Major Belton was dated August 27, 1835, and 
by that time Texan resistance to Santa Anna was practically an 
assured fact. Several times during the exciting month of Sep- 
tember we hear of Fannin’s actions. On the 8th, he attended the 
banquet at Brazoria given in honor of Austin, who had just re- 
turned from his imprisonment in Mexico. The toast he gave on 
that occasion was timely and seems characteristic of his policy 
throughout the revolution: 

“Union; may the people of Texas unite Roses white and red 


*Fannin to Major Belton, August 27, 1835. THe QuARTERLY, XIII, 
318-20. 

“THE QUARTERLY, VII, 321. 

“THE QUARTERLY, VII, 324. 
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and their only emulation be who shall, who will do the most for 
the public good.”*® 

Only ten days after this famous banquet, word was received at 
Matagorda from Copano that the armed vessel Veracruzana with 
General Cos on board had arrived and was landing arms and am- 
munition, and that Cos was to await the arrival of two other ves- 
sels with four hundred troops, which were expected soon.’ Fan- 
nin, who was spreading the news, added: 

“We have determined to raise a sufficient force to justify a 
reasonable belief that we can succeed in an effort to secure at 
least the arms and ammunition and if possible the troops. You 
know we are weak in numbers—tho Thank God united in council.” 

He then showed how the settlers had planned to capture the 
Veracruzana; namely to rendezvous at Robinson’s ferry on the 
Colorado and later to proceed to James Kerr’s on the Lavaca 
where proper information would be received to guide their future 
operations. Lastly, he asked the cooperation of the various settle- 
ments, and urged that the news be spread “as speedy as possible,” 
declaring that he himself would attend personally to Matagorda 
Bay and Bay Prairie, to see that suitable spies and scouts were 
sent ahead for information on which to rely. 

The news of the arrival of the Veracruzana caused great excite- 
ment in Texas, because it proved to the Texans that Santa Anna 
intended to carry out his threat of establishing soldiers among 
them. Austin, as chairman of the Committee of Safety and Cor- 
respondence at San Felipe, on September 22, having just heard 
the news, urged those who could to join the expedition on the 28th. 
And on the 26th of September, there appeared in The Texas Re- 
publican a list of persons, Fannin among the number, each sub- 
scribing $500 to buy “arms and munitions of war.” There wat 
added this warning: “Let General Cos come. We will give him 
a warm reception.” 

But the expedition did not materialize. The next thing we hear 
of it is that Fannin had countermanded the order for the move- 
ment against Copano. The letter giving this information adds :** 

“Mr. Fannin says that he has no doubt but that the Steam Boat 

“The Texas Republican, September 16, 1835. 


“Fannin to Mills, September 18, 1835. State Library. 
*Kerr to Austin, September 30, 1835. State Library. 
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Laura and the Schr Caledonia can take the Veracruzana, and in- 
sists on the movement. He gives it his opinion that it will be un- 
dertaken. The citizens here are anxious that Bejar should be 
taken. In this district of country we are united, and as one man.” 

The fact is that Fannin instead of getting up the expedition 
against Copano had rushed to Gonzales at the call of the patriots 
there and Cos was given “free passage” to Bexar, where he arrived 
on October 9. This was because of a demand made by Ugartechea 
for a cannon which had been given the inhabitants of Gonzales, a 
town on the east bank of the Guadalupe, eighty miles from Bexar, 
for protection against the Indians. The alcalde had refused to 
give up the cannon, and on September 25, 1835, the Committee 
of Safety at Gonzales, satisfied that as soon as this refusal was 
known Ugarthechea would send a force against them, applied to 
the Committee at Mina and to J. H. Moore, Rio Colorado, for as- 
sistance.’° Volunteers immediately responded to the call, and op 
October 1, they numbered one hundred and sixty-eight. Mean- 
while, Mexicans to about the number of two hundred had been 
sent to take the cannon, and were encamped on the side of the 
river opposite the town waiting reinforcements. On October 2, 
the Texans attacked the Mexicans with the desired cannon, and 
the Mexicans fled toward Bexar.2° Thus was fought the battle 
of Gonzales; thus was begun the Campaign of 1835. 

During the first part of this campaign Fannin was captain of 
the Brazos Guards, and was one of the most active leaders of the 
volunteers. On October 2, in connection with several prominent 
leaders, he addressed a letter to his fellow-citizens urging them 
to come to Gonzales “armed and equipped for war even to the 
knife ;”*1 and on the sixth of October, he was one of the commit- 
tee who urged Austin to come at once to Gonzales, and bring all 
the aid possible.?? 

Austin complied without delay, and on the 11th was elected 
commander-in-chief of the volunteers there. On the 12th, he was 
informed of the capture of the fort at Goliad, three days before, 
by a small number of volunteers under Collingsworth, an event 


*Foote, Texas and the Texans, II, 69. 

*°Foote, Texas and the Texans, II, 98-103. 
*The Texas Republican, October 7, 1835. Austin Papers. 
“The Texas Republican, October 10, 1835. Austin Papers. 
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which proved of great benefit to the army, for in the fort were 
found stores and supplies which were of immediate use. On the 
13th the army started for Bexar, and by the 20th had reached the 
Salado, about five miles from the city, where they halted to await 
reinforcements. Here Austin dispatched Bowie and Fannin with 
a small detachment to visit Espada and San José Missions, in 
order to learn their condition, to secure supplies, and to protect 
the La Bahia road.** Fannin and Bowie took up their position 
at the Espada Mission and sent several letters to Austin, dated 
October 22, 23, and 24, reporting mainly on their situation and 
asking for more men and for money with which to purchase sup- 
plies.** 

The entire army now left the Salado, and established head- 
quarters at Espada, and on October 27, Austin sent the first divi- 
sion of Fannin’s company and others attached to that division 
(in all about ninety men) under the command of Bowie to select 
a place of encampment for the army nearer San Antonio.*® After 
inspecting San Juan and San José, they proceeded to Concepcion, 
one and one-half miles from town, selecting ground for the camp 
in the bend of the river within five hundred yards of the mission. 
Next day they were attacked by four hundred Mexicans, whom 
they completely defeated, thirty minutes before the main volunteer 
army of the Texans came up.”° 

When morning broke (October 28), Bowie and Fannin had found 
themselves almost surrounded by Mexicans, but withdrawing into 
the river bottom where protection was afforded them by the bank 
of the river as well as by a skirt of timber, they divided their 
command into two parties. The Mexicans advanced to within two 
hundred yards of Fannin’s right and opened an effective fire. 
Bowie now wheeled his division and stationed himself at Fannin’s 
left. The Mexicans pushed to within eighty yards of the Ameri- 
cans and sounded a charge; but their cannoneer was killed, and 
the charge quickly checked. Three times the Mexicans attempted 
to charge, but each time they were repulsed, the last time fleeing 


*THE QUARTERLY, XI, 5-22. 

*Austin Papers. 

*THE QUARTERLY, XI, 32. 

*The official account of this battle is given in the Telegraph and Texas 
Register of November 14, 1835. 
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in disorder and leaving the cannon in the hands of the Americans. 
In the engagement, the volunteers had one killed and none 
wounded; the Mexicans nearly a hundred killed and wounded. 
The official report to Austin adds: “Had it been possible to com- 
municate with you, and brought you up earlier, the victory would 
have been decisive, and Bejar ours before twelve o'clock.” 

Fannin’s usefulness with the volunteer army did not cease with 
this famous victory. On November 10th, he with one hundred 
and fifty men, “all picked,” was ordered*’ to cut off reinforcements 
and a quantity of flour from Laredo to the Mexican garrison in 
San Antonio. Austin, in recording the results of this in his Order 
Book, says: 

“Capt. Fannin marched promptly, but was not joined by the 
party from the upper camp, he however proceed[ed] on the Laredo 
road as far as rio frio. He ret. last night. I enclose his official 
report. This officer has been very efficient and I recommend him 
as one of the officers of the regular army when it is organized.”** 

Four days later Fannin left the army. The high regard which 
Austin felt toward him is expressed in his discharge: 


“Headquarters before Bexar, 
“November 22, 1835. 
“Captain J. W. Fannin having represented the absolute neces- 
sity of returning home, I have granted to him an honorable dis- 
charge, and have to say that he has uniformly discharged his duty 
as a soldier and as an officer. 
“Stephen F. Austin, Commander in Chief.’’?* 


Previous to this, Houston in a confidential letter to Fannin, 
dated November 13, had offered Fannin the position of inspector- 
general of the regular army with the rank of colonel in line, and 
had desired*® his presence at headquarters when headquarters were 
established. Houston’s letter is of interest, not only because it 
indicates the high regard which Houston had for Fannin’s military 
ability, but also because it shows that Houston then thought La 
Bahia and Gonzales the logical places for stationing the army to 


“Austin’s Order Book, THE QuARTERLY, XI, 38. 
*°THE QUARTERLY, XI, 49. 


v4 


*Baker, Texas Scrap Book, 657. 
“Houston to Fannin. Baker, Texas Scrap Book, 655-6. 
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repel the Mexicans. We shall later notice how, strangely enough, 
Fannin was stationed at La Bahia, while Houston took charge of 
the army at Gonzales. 

After leaving the army, Fannin was not idle in public affairs. 
We hear of him a few days later advising the government as to 
the organization of the army. On November 31, 1835, he wrote* 
Governor Smith calling his attention to the qualifications of sev- 
eral young officers of the United States army, who had signified 
their willingness to come to Texas in case a stable government 
should be formed. 

“They are,” [he says,] “all Civil, Military and Topl. [topo- 
graphical] Engineers. In war you need them to protect your forti- 
fications on the Coast and survey your Harbours, Coast, Railways, 
Rivers, and Canals. In short you wish them and must have them 
to organize and direct your army, and protect your coast, and place 
your country in that attitude, that it will (be) dangerous to in- 
vade it.” 

Fannin believed that the regular army created by the Consulta- 
tion was too small to accomplish its purpose, and recommended 
to the Council that at least it should be doubled. No doubt be- 
cause of this recommendation the Council on December 5 passed 
an ordinance to establish “an auxiliary volunteer corps to the army 
of Texas,” which was to be composed of permanent volunteers, 
or those who entered the army for the duration of the war, and 
other volunteers who enlisted for three months or even a shorter 
period.*? 

Five days after the creation of this volunteer corps, information 
having been received that the assault on Bexar had begun and 
that the army was in need of supplies and reinforcements, the 
Council ( December 10) appointed Fannin, along with Thos. J. 
Rusk, to enlist reinforcements for the army for thirty days. This 
was three days after Fannin’s appointment as colonel in the regu- 
lar army. Fannin’s “province” was west of the Trinity, and 

"Fannin to Smith, November 31, 1835. THe QuarRTERIy, VII, 324-5. 
oa” “The Texas Revolutionary Army,” in THE QUARTERLY, IX, 
gy permanent volunteers of the auxiliary corps were to have the 
special privilege of choosing their own officers, and at the expiration of 
the war each soldier so volunteered was entitled to a land bounty of six 


hundred and forty acres. Most of the volunteers from the United States 
entered this branch of the army. 
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Rusk’s was east. Their powers were comprehensive, constituting 
them not only as recruiting agents but also agents or contractors 
for supplying ammunition, provisions, and other necessities for 
the reduction of Bexar, and enabling them to purchase all articles 
necessary for the volunteers that might enlist, to press into public 
service horses, teams, wagons, or vessels for transport, to appoint 
store keepers or sub-agents at discretion and to issue supplies to 
the troops so volunteered as they deemed necessary and to the in- 
terest of the government. They were to advise the Council regu- 
larly of their proceedings and to give aid and comfort to all volun- 
teers in the field.** 

The agents set out at once in discharge of their duties. Bexar, 
however, had fallen, December 9, 1835, even before their appoint- 


SGammel, Laws of Texas, I, 647. Following is the resolution: 

“Be it resolved by the General Council of the Provisional Government 
of Texas, 

“That it is most earnestly and urgently recommended by our fellow 
citizens, promptly to volunteer and repair to the camp before Bexar, to 
unite with the citizen army there, in saving our country from a long 
and bloody war by the speedy reduction of that post. 

“Be it further resolved, that J. W. Fannin, junior, and Thos. J. Rusk 
be appointed, and they are hereby appointed by the General Council afore- 
said, forthwith to proceed, the one on the east side of the Trinity, the 
other on the west side, for the purpose of collecting reinforcements and 
have them enrolled for service for thirty days, in separate corps, for aid- 
ing in the reduction of Bexar: Provided that each corps shall elect its 
own officers in number according with the regular army, and all be un- 
der the direction of the volunteer commander in the field. And also pro- 
vided, that said volunteers shall receive the same pay and immunities as 
the most favored soldiers of the country. 

“Be it further resolved that the aforesaid J. W. Fannin, Jr. and Thos. 
J. Rusk, be and are hereby constituted agents or contractors for sup- 
plies, ammunition, provisions, and other necessaries, for carrying into 
effect these resolutions, and they or either of them are hereby vested with 
full powers, to purchase all articles necessary for said volunteers, upon 
the faith of the Provisional Government, or if not otherwise to be pro- 
vided to take such articles and to press horses, teams, wagons, or vessels 
for transporting into public service, giving receipts or appraisements for 
all such takings or impressments, and the aforesaid agents may appoint 
public storekeepers and sub-agents at their discretion, and issue to the 
troops so volunteered, as they may deem necessary and to the interest 
of the government, in all cases taking the proper vouchers for their acts. 

“Be it further resolved, that the said agents or contractors shall keep 
the council regularly advised of their proceedings and of whatever in 
their opinion may be required of the General Council, to give aid and 
comfort to all the brave volunteers now in the field, in their country’s 
service. 

“Be it further resolved, that the preceding report and resolutions be 
printed and circulated throughout Texas. 

“Be it further resolved that this House appoint the following persons 
to act in concert with Colonel Fannin for carrying into effect the objects 
of the above resolutions.” 
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ment; sO no more troops were needed for its reduction. The 
agents, nevertheless, did valuable work in forwarding food and 
stores to the volunteers there. 

At no time does Fannin appear to better advantage than while 
in discharge of his duties as recruiting officer. On December 25, 
1835, in reply to a letter from the commissioned and non-commis- 
sioned officers of the Georgia Battalion, tendering “its unfeigned 
and heartfelt gratitude for the kindness and cordiality” with which 
Fannin had welcomed them and their companions in arms to the 
shores of Texas, Fannin declared that the welcome was not only 
one of duty, but of proud satisfaction. Continuing, he advised the 
Georgians to prepare themselves for the struggle by suitable disci- 
pline. “It gives confidence,” he said, “and will insure sucess.” 
He urged the volunteers not to engage in the political affairs of 
Texas, but “with a strong arm, in the common cause” to prove 
their valor and conduct in the field.** 

Thus did Fannin serve Texas in the campaign of 1835 as agi- 
tator, soldier, government advisor, and recruiting officer. 

The results of this campaign were indeed gratifying to the 
Texans. Their purpose had been to expel the Mexican soldiers 
from the State, and this they had done in a little over three months. 
However, the Texans felt in no way secure, for soon confused 
rumors of a second Mexican invasion were heard on all sides. The 
Telegraph and Texas Register of December 26, 1835, declared that 
1500 Mexicans, who were on their way to aid General Cos when 
he surrendered at Bexar, were now just beyond the Rio Grande; 
and again on January 2, 1836, it printed the news that Santa 
Anna with 10,000 men was coming to Texas, and that it was his 
purpose to “leave nothing of us but the recollection that we once 
existed.” These rumors were nothing but exaggerated reports of 
what was actually taking place, for Mexican soldiers, this time 
commanded by Santa Anna in person, were once more preparing 
to enter Texas. 

To repel this formidable army, the Texans had small forces of 
volunteers, mainly from the United States, stationed at San An- 


J, W. Fannin to Messrs. Wm. Ward and others, December 25, 1835. 


Foote, Texas and the Texans, II, 189-192. 
These soldiers whom Fannin welcomed were about two hundred in num- 
ber, and later became the “Georgia Battalion of Permanent Volunteers.” 
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tonio and Goliad. The regular army was small, and as yet had 
not been definitely organized. Though it was thought that the 
Mexicans might not arrive till March, yet many believed that 
something might be done by the volunteers already organized to 
prevent the entrance of the Mexican army within the borders of 
Texas. For this reason, among others, the fitting out of the Mata- 
moras Expedition was urged, which, while furnishing employment 
for the volunteers, might have the desired effect of keeping the 
Mexicans out of Texas altogether. There was great opposition, 
however, to this movement; but Fannin was finally appointed to 


command it. 


(Continued. ) 
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BORDER TROUBLES ALONG THE RIO GRANDE, 1848- 
1860 


J. FRED RIPPY 


During the twelve years subsequent to the Mexican War there 
were present on the frontiers of Texas and Mexico many factors 
which tended to create disturbances. The topography of the coun- 
try, the sparsity and general character of its population, the lack 
of an extradition treaty and of sufficient national authority, wild 
Indians of uncertain abode, the Mexican tariff system,—all caused 
friction and gave encouragement to lawlessness which not only 
retarded the development of the region, but often threatened to 
interrupt friendly relations between the two republics. 


General Features of the Frontier Section—By the treaty of 
Guadalupe Hidalgo the Rio Grande was constituted the boundary 
between the United States and Mexico for a distance along the 
river of more than 1300 miles. For the first 550 miles on both 
sides, level plains, rolling prairies, and low hills, stretch away in 
succession from the belt of alluvial soil which forms the im- 
mediate border of the river. During the period under considera- 
tion, a thick growth of chapparal covered the lands adjacent to 
the stream almost continuously from its mouth to its junction 
with the San Pedro. Throughout this entire section the river 
was easily approached, and the chapparal furnished a splendid 
hiding for criminals until an opportunity of crossing by boat, or 
by one of the numerous fords, presented itself, whereupon a few 
minutes put him across the international boundary beyond the 
reach of his pursuers. 

“Ascending beyond the mouth of the San Pedro, or Devil’s 
river, the whole character of the country changes. The bed of the 
river becomes hemmed in by rocky mural banks, the tops of which 
are beyond the reach of irrigation, and, from the aridity of the 
climate, they can never be made subservient to the purposes of 
agriculture. The course of the river from this point up to Ft. 
Leaton, near Presdio del Norte, a distance of 387 miles, is almost 
one continuous cafon, utterly unsuited to navigation, and with a 
few exceptions unsuited to settlement.” The cafion is interrupted 
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at a few points, however, and here the Indians, having an accurate 
knowledge of the country and no regard for international lines, 
crossed and recrossed at will. From El Paso downward to Pre- 
sidio del Norte, more than 350 miles by the sinuosities of the 
stream, the river makes its way through alternating gorges and 
fertile valleys. 

Along its course from the mouth to El Paso there is altogether 
a considerable amount of rich soil adapted to cultivation when 
slightly irrigated. A strip of such land from five to ten miles 
wide extends almost continuously for 100 miles southeastward from 
El Paso; between Roma and Rio Grande City, Edinburgh and 
Brownsville, are even richer belts, while from Laredo to Bellville 
are occasional flats which could be irrigated.’ 


Number and Character of the Population.—After the Mexican 
War, a few American settlers, encouraged by the somewhat meager 
protection of Texas Rangers and of the United States troops, be- 
gan to move into this No-Man’s-Land between the Nueces and the 
Rio Grande and establish their ranches. More of them, preferring 
the trading advantages of the immediate borders of Mexico, pushed 
across this region to the banks of the river. A large number of 
Mexicans, too, returned to their former homes in the Rio Grande- 
Nueces region, or settled along the bottoms of the left bank of the 
Rio Grande. Unfortunately a great many Mexican criminals and 
political misfits made their way into this border region, and thither 
came a considerable number of American desperadoes. But at no 
time previous to 1860 was the population within a strip of country 
300 miles wide, and extending from the mouth of the Rio Grande 
to El Paso, at all numerous.’ 

Settlements on the Mexican side, though less sparse, were by 
no means dense along the lower part of the river. As one ascended 
the stream the population gradually decreased, vanishing almost 
entirely in the arid mountains of northwestern Nuevo Leén and 
northern Coahuila and Chihuahua. Moreover, it was wretchedly 


‘This description is based mainly upon Major Emory’s report of the 
survey of 1849-53, in House Ex. Doc. 135, 34th Cong., 2d Sess. Other 
valuable references are, F. L. Olmsted, A Journey Through Texas (New 
York, 1857) ; Cora Montgomery, Eagle Pass (New York), 1852. 

*There were probably 25,000 in this section in 1860, of which 80 or 90 
per cent. were Mexicans. U. S. Census, 1860; Olmsted, op. cit., 165; 
House Ex. Doc. 52, 36th Cong., 34-35, 39-40, 41-43. 
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poor, and the advantages of the American side tended to encourage 
emigration.® 

The inhabitants of this region, furthermore, lived in constant 
dread of Indian invasion. Comanches, Lipans, Kiowas, Apaches 
and others frequently descended upon the settlements carrying off 
the stock and other property, making prisoners of the women and 
children, often taking the lives of the unfortunate settlers, and 
then escaping to the chapparal along the river, or into the 
mountains farther to the north. 

If the criminals and the honest settlers, and the Indians and 
the whites were incompatible, the Anglo-Saxons and the Mexicans 
were scarcely less so. The former were sometimes selfish, aggres- 
sive and overbearing; the latter were suspicious, underhanded, 
often proud and sensitive. The former had their negro slaves, 
the latter their peons; and both classes of servants not infrequently 
sought freedom by crossing the international boundary. The situa- 
tion was further complicated by the presence on the American 
side of a large German element opposed to slavery.* 

To control these discordant elements a strong government was 
needed on the frontier, but this was lacking. The Mexican cen- 
tral government, weak and constantly changing in personnel, only 
made its power felt by the appointment of new military command- 
ers and governors, or by its attempts to levy high tariffs upon, or 
to prohibit entirely the importation of commodities much needed 
by the border population. The arm of the United States, though 
stronger, was slow to exert its influence upon this far distant 
frontier. The situation would have been greatly improved by an 
extradition treaty, but such an agreement, though often talked 
of, was never made until 1861.° 


The Four Episodes.—Omitting the offences of a more or less 
petty nature which are characteristic along all interstate or inter- 
national boundaries,® the history of this period falls rather natur- 


‘Senate Rep. 166, 41st Cong., 2nd Sess., 2. 

‘Mauritz Tilling, History of the German Element in Texas, ete. 
(Houston, 1913), 1-131; Olmsted, op. cit., 327-329. 

*"House Rep. 701, 45th Cong., 2d Sess., app. D, 331-332. 

*Occasional feuds, robberies and thefts, for instance. 

There seems to have been considerable stealing of horses and cattle, 
but this phase of the question is important mainly as an antecedent to 
the difficulties which arose over the matter in the seventies when it be- 
came the subject of considerable diplomatic correspondence. 
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ally into four episodes: The Merchant’s War, the Invasion of 
Piedras Negras, The Cart War, The Depredations of Cortina. 


The Merchant’s War.—In order to understand what may ap- 
propriately be called the Merchant’s War, it will be necessary to 
go somewhat fully into the Mexican tariff laws of the period. By 
those laws, the commodities which the northern frontier of Mexico 
needed most, and those which the merchants of the United States 
could most conveniently and profitably furnish were either placed 
under a heavy duty or prohibited. The tariff law of October 4, 
1845, prohibited sugar of all kinds, flour, lard, bacon, molasses, 
rice, coffee, tobacco, raw cotton, cotton threads and cotton textiles 
of coarser weaves." On April 4, 1849, the prohibition was re- 
moved from a number of these at the port of Matamoras, but a 
high tariff was levied upon them, and on April 5, 1851, the im- 
portation of sugar was again prohibited.* By decree of November 
14, 1849, all duties were uniformly lowered 40 per cent., but they 
were still high.® 

A bare statement of the situation serves to present the difficulty. 
No sooner had the Mexican war closed than the American traders 
began to feel the embarrassments of the Mexican revenue system. 
Immediately after Taylor invaded Mexico, the United States issued 
circulars establishing its own tariff and inviting American mer- 
chants to introduce their goods.’° The tobacco dealers seem te 
have responded most readily to this call, and thousands of pounds 
were introduced under the new system. When hostilities came to 
an end, it was found that a great deal of this commodity was yet 
unsold. The treasy of Guadalupe Hidalgo accordingly made provi- 
sion for the protection of these and other dealers, the nineteenth 
article stipulating that goods brought into ports, or taken into 
interior points, during their occupation by the United States forces 
should not be subject to import or sale duties, or to confiscation, 
after the withdrawal of the troops.‘ Nevertheless, the Mexican 
authorities proceeded to levy duties upon these goods, or refused 


7Dublan y Lozano, Legislacién Mexicano, V, 42-44, 62-63, articles 9 
and 22. 

‘Thid., V, 545-546, VI, 42-43; Senate Ex. Doc. 52, 32d Cong., 2d Sess., 
228-229, 

*Senate Ex. Doc. 52, 32d Cong., 2d Sess., 2% 

Senate Ex. Doc. 80, 32d Cong., Ist Sess., £ 

"Malloy, Treaties, ete., I, 1115-1116. 
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to grant permits for their entrance to the interior, and in some 
instances seized them outright. 

One of the most important of these cases, and one which may 
serve to illustrate this phase of the subject, was that of Samuel 
A. Belden and Company of Matamoras and Turner and Renshaw 
of New Orleans. The latter firm had imported during the Ameri- 
can occupation 565 bales of tobacco, and had not disposed of it 
when the treaty of peace was signed. The Mexican government 
delayed the granting of permits until the tobacco was injured, and 
Turner and Renshaw were forced to sell it at a reduced price, 
obtaining an average of $13 instead of a possible $25 per hundred. 
Three hundred bales of the tobacco were bought by Belden and 
Company, perhaps with the hope of realizing handsome profits 
from the investment. In October, 1850, after having received the 
proper permits, the company dispatched an agent with the tobacco 
to Saltillo. Upon its arrival at that place, it was seized by order 
of a federal judge, condemned and sold. Moreover, Belden and 
Company were subjected to a fine of $26,000, their store and 
stock at Matamoras were seized as security, and Belden himself 
was forced to flee to Texas in order to avoid arrest. 

By these outrages Belden claimed he had been injured to the 
extent of $500,000. He straightway addressed the President of 
the United States regarding the matter and sent in a petition to 
Congress. On May 6, 1852, Congress called upon the President 
for documents regarding the claim. A few days later they were 
communicated to that body with the statement that the matter 
had been taken up in a diplomatic way.'? Belden did not realize 
anything on his claim until 1855, however, and the matter was not 
finally settled by Mexico until about twenty years later when 
Belden and Company were awarded some $128,000 and Turner 
and Renshaw received some $18,000.18 

Besides this case there were ten or fifteen others of a similar 
nature,’ and it may be taken for granted that such procedure did 
not leave the merchants of the left bank of the river in the best 
of humor. They were doubtless further irritated because they 
knew that British traders were the owners of the tobacco monopoly, 

“Senate Ex. Doc. 80, 32d Cong., Ist Sess., 1. 

Senate Ex. Doc. 31, 44th Cong., 2d Sess., 24-25, claims 113 and 131. 

“Tbid., 18 et seq. 
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as well as the dictators of some of the prohibitory tariffs.* The 
American merchants had come to the borders of Mexico for the 
profits of trade, and profits they were going to obtain whether by 
legitimate or illegitimate means. They accordingly began smug- 
gling, and, judging from the amount which went on, the returns 
must have been large. Practically every American along the inter- 
national line preferred the career of a merchant; and smuggling, 
having ceased to be a crime, “was identified with the best part 
of the population” and entered into the “romance and legend of 
the frontier.”*® 

But the smugglers had numerous vexations. The custom-house 
guards of Mexico showed considerable energy. In November, 
1849, the guards of Camargo seized a contraband, and in January, 
February and March, 1850, others were intercepted.17 On July 
20, 1850, the federal government of Mexico made provision for 
a special guard for the northern frontier, consisting of a com- 
mander, ten lieutenants, and fifty subordinates.** 

This tightening up of the revenue system was probably one 
cause of the Merchant’s War. From time to time the merchants 
of the section organized bands for the recovery of their goods, and 
they had often succeeded in their efforts;’® they now determined 
to operate on a larger scale. Influential in leading them to this 
determination perhaps, was the presence on the frontier of José 
Maria Carvajal, a Mexican of intelligence, and an ambitious 
dreamer who contemplated the formation of a republic out of the 
northern states of Mexico.*° By supporting this leader the mer- 
chants could introduce their goods at a low rate of duty; and 
Carvajal was glad to take advantage of the opportunity to enlist 
American arms and obtain American money. Everything being 
in readiness by the middle of September, he crossed over with an 


“Senate Ex. Doc. 80, 32d Cong., Ist Sess., 4; Em. Domenech, Mission- 
ary Adventures in Texas and Mezxico (London, 1858), 327; House Ex. Doc. 
47, 34th Cong., Ist Sess., part III, 412-415. 

*Emory’s Report, loc. cit., 63-64. 

‘Mexican Border Commission of 1873, Report, 179-180. 

Dublan y Lozano, op. cit., V, 729-730. 

“Mexican Border Commission of 1873, Report, 179-180; Senate Ex. 
Doc. 31, 44th Cong., 2d Sess., 74, no. 137. 

“The plan of La Loba under which Carvajal was fighting had been 
pronounced by José Maria Canales and associates. Canales, however, 
probably took no part in the immediate movement supported by the 
American traders. El Siglo XIX, October 2, 1851, et seq. 
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army of Mexicans and Americans estimated at from two to three 
hundred to seven hundred and seized Camargo. On October 20, 
after a month spent in parleying, and after the merchants who 
perhaps saw it to their advantage not to allow the revolution to 
assume too great proportions, had induced Avalos, one of the Mexi- 
can frontier commanders, to lower the tariff in order to obtain 
money to put down the rebellion, the forces of Carvajal moved upon 
Matamoras. Then began a series of what might almost be termed 
sham battles. At length, “after eleven days of attacking, sacking 
and burning,” the “fillibusters,” as they were denominated in the 
official report to the Mexican government, “retired demoralized 
and with great losses.”*1 

Carvajal took refuge in the United States where he gathered 
together another force within a month and recrossed the line, only 
to be severely chastized during an attack upon Cerralvo and forced 
once more to flee to the north side of the river. On February 21, 
1852, he made a third attempt near Camargo, having with him 
this time more than four hundred Americans; but he was again 
defeated and driven back into the United States. Even this en- 
counter seems not to have put an end to his invasions, for in the 
spring of 1853 he made another attempt, while in 1855 rumors 
of a threatened attack were current.” 

The Americans along the border were chagrined and irritated, 
as well on account of the defeat of their comrades by the Mexican 
forces, as by the execution of several who were taken prisoners. 
General Avalos was burned in effigy at New Orleans and hanged 
in effigy on the banks of the Rio Grande opposite Matamoras after 
two days of parading; one of the officers of the filibusters crossed 
the river one evening by twilight, surprised and dispersed a Mexi- 
can guard of ten persons, and seized their horses; and Monterey- 
Laredo was several times menaced by Americans.** 

The Mexicans, on their part, encouraged by their success, ven- 
tured to make excursions across the river into the territory of the 

“Bolton, Guide to the Mexican Archives, 299. 

“Tbid., 299, 302. On this whole affair, see Domenech, op. cit., 327 et 
seq.; Zamacois, Historia de Méjico (Mexico, 1877-1882), XIII, 481, 482, 
485-487, passim; Bancroft, History of Meaico, V, 603-606; Mexican Bor- 
der Commission of 1873, Report, 188-189; El Universal, October 3, 1851, 
and El Siglo XIX, September 30, 1951, et seq. 


*Emory’s Report, loc. cit., 61-62; Domenech, op. cit., 341; Mexican 
Border Commission of 1873, Report, 190. 
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United States. Avalos who naturally was not very well pleased 
by the sight of his effigy dangling on the opposite bank, seems to 
have instigated a widespread Indian invasion,** while a party of 
Mexicans, apparently under the orders of Canales, another Mexi- 
can military commander of the frontier, destroyed the ranch of 
A. V. Edmondson situated about forty miles above Brownsville, 
and declared they were going to rob and kill all the Americans 
living along the river.?® 

The Carvajal episode was in itself comparatively insignificant, 
but taken in connection with the movements and public opinion 
of the time it assumes considerable importance. Contemporary 
with his operations on the Rio Grande filibustering preparations 
were being made in California and expeditions were being launched 
against Cuba. When, therefore, the Galveston News and the 
Picayune of New Orleans declared that the Carvajal movement 
was designed to set up a republic in northern Mexico, the Mexican 
government became considerably alarmed.*° 

It happened just at this time that negotiations were in progress 
with Mexico for the settlement of claims, the modification of the 
treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, and the protection of American 
interests upon the isthmus of Tehuantepec.27 Since it was be- 
lieved in Mexico that the United States was in sympathy with 
Carvajal and the filibusters, these negotiations were checked. 
Letcher, the American minister, declared in October, 1851, that 
the revolt on the Rio Grande, attributed as it was solely to his 
countrymen, embarrassed all his negotiations exceedingly. “Why 
grant privileges,” it is said, “to a people whose object is to rob 
us of the whole of our country whenever it may suit their con 
venience or gratify their cupidity?’** In March, 1852, Letcher 
stated that the “third invasion against Mexico by Carvajal, hav 
ing as officially stated, four hundred and eighty Americans, has 
awakened a feeling of intense prejudice against everything con- 
nected with American interests.’’** 


*Domenech, op. cit., 347-348. 

*Alta California, June 16, 1852. 

*Zamacois, op. cit., XIII, 482; Riva Palacio, Méjico através los Siglos 
(Mexico, n. d.), IV, 763-764. 

*Senate Ex. Doc. 97, 32d Cong., 1st Sess. 

*Letcher to Webster, October 29, 1851. Jbid., 100-102. 

*Same to same, March 18, 1852. Jbid., 125. 
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Despite this feeling in Mexico, the United States, though mov- 
ing somewhat slowly, seemed to be making an earnest effort to 
preserve neutrality. On October 22, 1851, President Fillmore is- 
sued a proclamation warning American citizens against engaging 
in the expedition being fitted out against Mexico and calling upon 
the civil and military authorities to arrest for trial and punish- 
ment all offenders.*° In December of the same year, Webster, in 
reply to Letcher’s letter regarding Mexican complaints, declared 
that his government could not reproach itself with any dereliction 
of duty in its endeavors to prevent citizens of the United States 
from joining the standard of Carvajal, or joining in any acts 
of hostility toward Mexico.” He believed that Twiggs [Smith], 
the United States commander in Texas, had made an earnest at- 
tempt to deal with the situation, but his efforts had been in a 
great degree paralyzed by the desertion of the United States troops 
to Carvajal, a thing which might have been avoided if there had 
been an extradition treaty. Webster declared, further, that the 
best of understanding had existed between the United States mili- 
tary officials of the frontier and General Avalos of Matamoras, 
they having furnished the latter a steamer to convey reinforce- 
ments from the mouth of the Rio Grande.*! 

In July, 1852, Smith reported to the Adjutant General that the 
last effort of Carvajal (February, 1852) had been so embarrassed 
and precipitated by General Harney of Fort Brown that the pre- 
cautions for certain success could not be taken, and that the sup- 
pression of the Carvajal enterprise was in a very great measure 
due to the efforts of that officer.** Carvajal was made prisoner 
in the spring of 1852, but he easily found persons to sign his bail 
and was released. He and two of his American associates were 
apprehended again by United States troops in April, 1853, only 
to be released once more on bond and apparently never convicted.** 


The Invasion of Piedras Negras.—The second important episode 
of the period is connected with the question of Indian invasions 
from Mexico and the recovery of runaway slaves. As the military 


*Senate Hx. Doe. 2, 32d Cong., Ist Sess. 

“Webster to Letcher, December 22, 1851. Senate Ex. Doc. 97, 32d 
Cong., Ist Sess., 109-111. 

“House Ex. Doc. 1, 32d Cong., 2d Sess., Part II, 15-20. 

*Zamacois, op. cit., XIII, 530, 622, 635-636. 
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forces of the United States crowded the Indians of the Southwest 
more and more, some of them sought refuge in Mexico. By agree- 
ments of 1850 and 1852, peaceful Seminoles and Muskogees had 
been allowed to settle in the vicinity of the military colonies of 
the East and Chihuahua.** Soon afterwards, Chihuahua adopted 
a general policy of pacification.** Wild Cat and his bands were 
living near Santa Rosa in 1853,°* while in June of the following 
vear Percifer F. Smith, commander of the military department 
of Texas, reported that a tribe of Lipans and three bands of Mes- 
calero Apaches had established themselves in Mexico, the former 
opposite Laredo and Fort Duncan, and the latter in Chihuahua.* 
In due time complaints that these Indians were raiding into Texas 
began. 

The loss of slaves by their escape into Mexico was, moreover, 
becoming large and irritating. Carvajal had enlisted the support 
of a group of men who were interested in the recovery of slaves, and 
the breaking up of his force had been complicated by the fact the 
leader of a contingent held a permit from the Governor of Texas 
for the recovery from Mexico of negro fugitives. From time to 
time, also, masters of runaways had organized bands and pursued 
them into Mexico without permission.** 

Apparently both these factors—Indian invasions and runaway 
slaves—combined to force a crisis in 1855. In the spring and fall 
of that year, Lipans, Kickapoos and other tribes from Mexico made 
serious raids into Texas.*® At the same time a party of citizens 
of San Antonio decided to make some effort to recover the slaves 
which in large numbers had taken refuge on the frontier of Coa- 
huila. On August 25 they addressed a letter to Colonel Lanberg, 
who was in command of the frontier of that State, inquiring of 
him as to how many negroes could be recovered and under what 
conditions they would be delivered at the banks of the river. Their 


“Mexican Border Commission of 1878, Report, 304; Ministerio de 
Guerra y Marina, Memoria 1851, 30. 

*Emory’s Report, loc. cit., 86. 

*Tbid., 43. 

“House Ex. Doc., 1, 34th Cong., Ist Sess., part II, 53-54. 

*House Ex. Doc. 1, 32d Cong., 2d Sess., 16; Mexican Border Commis- 
sion of 1873, Report, 178-179. 

“Brown, History of Texas, II, 370-371; Commissioner of Indian Af- 
fairs, Report 1855, 179; Gadsden to Mexican Minister of Relations, Oc- 
tober 25, 1855, in Bolton, op. cit., 230. 
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letter closed with the scarcely concealed threat that their “future 
measures and proceedings” would depend wholly upon the report 
made by Lanberg, and that, in the meantime, they were “prepar- 
ing to act promptly.”*° 

The reply of the Mexican official was favorable. He suggested 
that some arrangement might be made for the exchange of negroes 
for runaway peons,*' and proceeded to take up the matter with 
Nuevo Leén. The government of that State responded that al- 
though it was cognizant of the injuries suffered by both countries 
in this respect, it could only take the matter up with the Governor 
of Texas and not with private individuals. The communication then 
answered the threat of the citizens of San Antonio in the follow- 
ing words: 

“Tf notwithstanding the foregoing [namely, the willingness to 
come to an agreement with the State of Texas regarding the re- 
covery of the fugitives] the people of ‘Bejar,’ who have addressed 
you [Colonel Lanberg], decide to invade our frontier with a view 
to recovering their runaway negroes and stolen horses, in this case 
you will be compelled to resist force with force.”#* 

By the first of October an American expedition consisting of 
three companies of Texans under the command of J. H. Callahan, 
a veteran of the Fannin Massacre, had arrived at the banks of the 
Rio Grande near Fort Duncan. They were presumably in pursuit 
of Indians alone; but it is likely that they also sought slaves, and 
in case their expedition met with success they may have contem- 
plated the permanent occupation of a portion of Mexican terri- 
tory.** On October 3 they had an encounter some distance south 
of the border with a combined force of Mexicans and Indians. 
Defeated and forced to retreat, they fell back upon Piedras Negras, 
pillaging and burning the town on the 6th. The Mexican forces 
which had been “detained awaiting ammunition” put in their ap- 
pearance on the same day, but were deterred from harassing the 
Texans as they crossed into United States soil by a demonstration 
from the commander of the federal forces at Fort Duncan.** 

“Mexican Border Commission of 1873, Report, 191-192. 

“Tbid. 

“Tbid., 192. 


“This was the opinion of the Mexican Border Commission of 1873 (pp. 
191 and 193), as well as of Olmsted, Journey Through Texas, 333. 


“Mexican Border Commission of 1873, Report, 193; Brown, History of 
Texas, II, 370-371. 
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The defeat of Callahan caused surprise and indignation in San 
Antonio. A public meeting was held, committees and officers were 
chosen, and preparations were made for what was designed to be 
a larger expedition against Mexico. On October 16 the following 
call was made through the San Antonio Sentinel :*° 


To The People of Texas. 

At a meeting of the citizens of Bexar county, the undersigned 
were appointed a committee to appeal to you to take this matter 
into your own hands, as the Federal and State governments have 
been appealed to in vain. Your fellow-citizens have been cruelly 
and shamefully murdered almost within view of the capitol of 
your State and the headquarters of the army of the United States. 
Your women have been violated and your children carried into 
captivity. Frontier settlements have been broken up and their 
property carried into Mexico. Mexico has violated the letter and 
spirit of our treaties with her, by aiding and abetting the Indians 
in their robberies, harboring them within her borders, and fighting 
their battles when pursued to their camps. Texans, to the rescue 
and let no repose be taken until victory, complete and triumphant, 
shall be ours. On the Cibola near the mouth of the Santa Clara, 
will be the point of rendezvous, and the fifteenth day of November 
is designated as the day when the expedition will move. 

Respectfully, 
Wm. E. Jones 
J. H. Callahan 
J. A. Wilcox 
Jno. Sutherland 
Asa Mitchell 
S. A. Maverick 

Commenting upon the affair, the Sentinel said that although 
Callahan’s position might be considered “a somewhat peculiar one, 
and one out of which serious difficulties may arise,” it should be 
remembered that there was at that time no government in 


’ 


Mexico.*® 

With only this evidence before him the investigator is left to 
speculate as to what may have been the ultimate designs of the 
expedition. Nothing, however, came of it. The circumstances at- 
tending Callahan’s defeat became known in San Antonio, and 
probably tended to cool the ardor of the Texans. The Governor 
of Nuevo Leén kept the central government of Mexico informed 


“Quoted in Olmsted, op. cit., 506-507. 
“Ibid. 
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as to their movements, and the hostile attitude of the Washington 
government soon brought the attempt to an end.*" 


The Cart War—tThe slavery difficulty continued very serious 
and, along with it, hatred for the lower class of Mexicans in Texas 
increased. A runaway slave whom Olmstead interviewed during 
his trip to Piedras Negras in 1856 informed him that he knew 
of forty who had made their escape to that section within the last 
few months, while a great many more crossed over at places farther 
down the river.** A gang of them were found a few days walk 
from Eagle Pass by the same traveler. The magnitude of their 
losses led the planters of central and western Texas to consider 
propositions for putting an effectual stop to the evil.*® 

For some time bitterness between the Texans and Mexicans had 
been rife. In 1853 about twenty Mexican families had been 
driven from Austin on the charge that they were horse-thieves. 
Two years later they had been expelled from Seguin. Now they 
began to be accused of fraternizing with the slaves and aiding and 
abetting their escape, and consequently had directed at them all 
the ire of the slave-holding class. Thus it was that in September, 
1856, when a slave plot was discovered in Columbus, Colorado 
county, the Mexicans were arrested and ordered to leave. At about 
the same time, likewise, they were driven out of Matagorda coun- 
ty,°° while, during the course of the next year residents of Uvalde 
county passed resolutions preventing Mexicans from traveling 
through the country without passports, and parties of Mexicans 
were driven out of San Antonio.** 

It was in the region south of San Antonio, however, that the 
most severe treatment was reserved for the Mexican population. 
An apparently peaceful company of them had settled near the San 
Antonio river, where they soon found that the Texans had two 
strong grievances against them: they were supposed to be the ren- 
dezvous of runaway slaves, and with their carts and oxen they were 
able to underbid the Texan teamsters in the carrying of trade be- 
tween the coast and the inland towns. The latter soon formed a 


“Mexican Border Commission of 1873, Report, 194; Bolton, op. cit., 230. 
“Olmsted, op. cit., 323 et seq. 

“Tbid. 

“Tbid., 164. 

‘Mexican Border Commission of 1873, Report, 129-131, note. 
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secret organization, and bands of masked men began to waylay 
the cart-drivers, killing them and plundering their cargoes. So 
widespread did their operations become that the commander of the 
United States forces in Texas had to protect his supply trains with 
a military escort. As their organization grew in efficiency, they 
ceased to confine their outrages to Mexicans alone and began a 
series of wholesale robberies. 

On October 14 and 19, respectively, the Mexican Legation at 
Washington addressed the United States government in regard to 
the matter and stated that seventy-five Mexicans had been made 
victims already. On November 11 the State Department of the 
United States communicated with Governor Pease, who straight- 
way began an investigation and recommended that the State Leg- 
islature take some action. This body being slow to move, the 
Governor seems to have called into service upon his own initiative 
a company of volunteers. By this time, moreover, the citizens 
of the disturbed section who had been suffering from the in- 
discriminate robberies of the secret bands began to put the lynch 
law into operation and the disorders were soon squelched.** 


The Raid of Cortina—By far the most serious difficulty of the 
period probably began in a private feud, but in its larger develop- 
ment, it was the result of the bitterness between the Anglo-Saxon 
population and the Mexican settlers in Texas. In a negative way, 
it was fostered by the absence of United States troops on the lower 
Rio Grande. In 1858 and 1859, the Indian depredations had be- 
come very serious, and in order to meet the exigency, the soldiers 
were removed from Fort Brown, Ringgold Barracks, and Fort Mc- 
Intosh to fight the savages in the northwestern portion of the 
State.** 

What was known at the time as the Cortina Raid was led by 
Juan Nepomucino Cortina, a chieftain of Mexican extraction, but 
of uncertain citizenship.** A native of Camargo, he was old 

=Jbid.; Bancroft, History of the North Mexican States and Texas, II, 
416-419; Linn, Reminiscences of Fifty Years in Texas (New York, 1883), 
352-354. 

8House Ex. Doc. 52, 36th Cong., Ist Sess., 5, 7. 

“His proclamations are signed Cortina or Cortinas, indifferently. In 
regard to the question of his citizenship, see Mexican Border Commission 


of 1873, Report, 134-136; House Ex. Doc. 52, 36th Cong., Ist Sess., 70-72, 
74-76. 
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enough to fight in the army of Arista during the war between 
the United States and Mexico. After the treaty of 1848, he moved 
with his mother and brother to their ranch a few miles above 
Brownsville, Texas. Here he seems soon to have earned the repu- 
tation of a lawless, dangerous man. Though uneducated and not 
very attractive personally, he had great influence among the large 
Mexican population of the section. Because of his value as a 
political asset, and on account of the constant presence of a band 
of armed desperadoes ready to do his bidding, he managed to 
escape the majesty of the law. 

At length, in July, 1859, while he and a company of his armed 
friends were in Brownsville, the city marshal arrested a former 
servant of his, whereupon Cortina shot and wounded that official, 
and then, taking the prisoner up behind him, rode away bidding 
defiance to the authorities.** Soon afterwards he crossed the river 
and entered Matamoras where he is said to have been lauded as 
the defender of Mexican rights. y 

On September 28, 1859, he re-entered Brownsville, having with 
him this time a body of mounted men variously estimated at from 
forty to eighty in number, and soon had the entire population at 
his mercy. Taking up his quarters at the deserted barracks of 
Fort Brown, he and his party went through the streets in search 
of their enemies. They killed the jailor, broke open the jail. 
liberated the prisoners, and murdered in all some four or five 
persons. Indeed, Cortina threatened to kill all the Americans in 
the place,** and might have carried out his threat had it not been 
for the timely intervention of the Mexican consul and another in- 
fluential Mexican friend, who at length persuaded him and his 
band to withdraw. 

After leaving Brownsville he took up his quarters at his mother’s 
ranch, where he received various mediators and finally agreed to 
cross over with his property and friends to Mexico. Previous to 
to taking this step, however, he robbed the United States mail, 
threatened to burn Brownsville, and issued a proclamation setting 
forth his reasons for invading the town, posing as the champion 

“Cortina claimed that the marshal was abusing the prisoners. House 
Ex. Doc. 53, 36th Cong., Ist Sess., 64-68, 70-72. 


“The American population probably did not amount to more than 150 
or 200. House Ex. Doc., 36th Cong., Ist Sess., 34-43. 
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of Mexican rights in Texas, expressing the hope that the authori- 
ties of the State would save him the trouble of punishing the base 
men who had wronged his fellows, and claiming to be a Texas 
citizen.*” 

For several days after the events of September, Cortina re- 
mained at Matamoras in comparative quiet, but arrest of Cabrera, 
one of the officers of his band, by a posse of Brownsville citizens 
on October 12 again aroused him. When Cortina heard of the 
apprehension of his officer, he told some of the influential men of 
Matamoras that he would lay Brownsville in ashes, if he was not 
released. A citizen was sent over to the American side to persuade 
the people of Brownsville to comply with Cortina’s request. When 
this was flatly refused.,°* Cortina and his men recrossed the river, 
took up their quarters once more at his mother’s ranch, and began 
preparations for vengeance. 

Meanwhile an expedition was preparing to drive them out of 
their rendezvous. At the time of his first invasion a company of 
Mexican national guards had been called over by the people of 
Brownsville, and they were now invited to return. In conjunction 
with about twenty Americans and forty Texas Mexicans they made 
an attempt to storm Cortina’s stronghold, but were repulsed leav- 
ing two pieces of artillery in the hands of the enemy. This tri- 
umph emboldened Cortina and brought new volunteers into his 
camp. He now began not only to levy contributions of arms and 
supplies, but also to conscript recruits from the neighboring 
ranches, while he kept himself informed as to movements against 
him by intercepting the mails. On November 10, Texas Rangers 
under Captain Tobin arrived, and soon began to harass him; but 
they either met with defeat, or being divided as to what policy they 
should pursue, withdrew without a battle. 

All of this of course only served to increase Cortina’s fame. A 
party of forty joined him from Nueva Leon, and another consist- 
ing of sixty convicts from Victoria, Tamaulipas, followed, so that 

“House Ex. Doc. 52, 36th Cong., Ist Sess., 70-72. Cortina declared 
that certain land-greedy individuals and lawyers had formed a clique to 


deprive the Mexicans of their lands and to force them to leave the coun- 


try. The Mexican Commission of 1873 also made much of this point 


(Report, 129 et seq.), but the Texans bitterly denied it, citing as proof 
to the contrary numerous legal cases. House Ex. Doc. 343, 44th Cong., 
Ist Sess., 43. 

On November 10, Cabrera was hanged by a mob. 
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he soon had an army of several hundred. Hoisting the Mexican 
flag over his quarters, he published another proclamation, more 
verbose and drastic than that of September 30, in which he de- 
nounced in bitter terms the Americans of Texas, set forth a pro- 
gram for the redemptions of the Mexicans in that State, and de- 
clared himself the divinely appointed agent to break the chains 
of his enslaved compatriots.*® 

But at last the slow moving Federal authorities began to take 
some action. Immediately after the first invasion of Brownsville 
the collector of Brazos de Santiago had given notice to Twiggs, 
commander of the United States forces in Texas.°° Upon receipt 
of this letter the latter had given orders for the dispatch of two 
companies of infantry, one to the junction of the Leona and the 
Frio rivers, and one to the Rio Grande below Fort Duncan, while 
he sent a company of artillery and one of cavalry to scout between 
Forts Duncan and Clark.** When news of the raid reached Wash- 
ington the immediate reoccupation of Fort Brown was ordered. 
It was not however until the latter part of November that these 
forces reached Brownsville; and Major Heintzelman who was to 
have charge did not arrive with his command until December 5.* 

Finally, on December 14, Major Heintzelman with 165 regulars 
and 120 rangers advanced upon Cortina’s position. The latter 
retreated northward avoiding a serious engagement until December 
27, when his forces were overtaken and routed near Rio Grande 
City. Cortina fled into Mexico, leaving his “guns, ammunition 
and baggage carts, provisions, and everything he could throw away 
to lighten his flight.” He had about sixty killed and drowned in 
the river, the rest escaping into Mexico without their arms. Cor- 
tina afterwards moved down the river collecting the remnants of 
his scattered forces and eventually establishing his camp at La 
Bolza on the Mexican side about thirty-five miles above Browns- 
ville with the intention of capturing the American steamboat 
Ranchero on its way down the river. 

On February 4, 1860, he apparently attempted to seize this 

“House Ex. Doc. 52, 36th Cong., Ist Sess., 79-82. 

“Senate Ex. Doc. 2, 36th Cong., Ist Sess., 378-379. 

“Tbid., 378. 

“Adjutant General to Twiggs, October 25, 1859. House Ex. Doc., 36th 
Cong., Ist Sess., 36. 

“Tbid., 64; House Ex. Doc. 81, 36th Cong., Ist Sess., 7. 
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vessel, but a party of Texas Rangers who were in readiness crossed 
over to the Mexican side and administered a sound defeat.** Cor- 
tina then set up at La Mesa ranch, but once more the Rangers, 
this time accompanied by a company of regulars, entered Mexico 
and forced him to flee.* 

By this time Colonel Robert E. Lee who had been chosen for 
his superior fitness took charge of the Eighth Military Department 
(Texas). He was instructed to demand that the Mexican au- 
thorities break up the bands of Cortina, and, in case they failed to 
accomplish this plain duty, to cross into Mexico and disperse them 
with the forces under his command.*® Lee immediately entered 
into communication with the Mexican authorities, making known 
to them his instructions, and these vigorous measures soon accom- 
plished their object. In 1860, Cortina was forced to seek a hiding 
in the Burgos mountains some forty miles from the frontier.*’ 

In reporting the total results of the Cortina raid Heintzelman 


said, 


“The whole country from Brownsville to Rio Grande City, one 
hundred and twenty miles and back to the Arroyo Colorado, has 
been laid waste. There is not an American [left], or any prop- 
erty belonging to an American that could be destroyed in this large 
tract of land. 

“Rio Grande City is is almost depopulated, and there is but one 
Mexican family in Edinburgh. On the road this side I met [sic] 
but two ranches occupied, and those by Mexicans. The jacales and 


“Up to this point the writer has followed in the main Heintzelman’s 
report to Lee, March 1, 1860, in House Ex. Doc. 81, 36th Cong., 1st Sess., 
2-14, 

“House Ex. Doc. 81, 36th Cong., Ist Sess., 80-99. 

“Tbhid., 84-84, 100-104, 133-134. 

Mexican Border Commission of 1873, Report 21, 143. 

In 1861, Cortina returned and burned Roma, Texas. He then retired 
to the interior and fought against the French, being present at the siege 
of Puebla. The fall of 1862 found him again on the northern frontier, 
where, as Acting Governor of Tamaulipas, he vacillated between the Fed- 
erals and Confederates of the United States and the Imperialists and 
Constitutionalists of Mexico. Here he remained until 1867 when he again 
proceeded to the interior. In 1871 he was once more made Acting Gov- 
ernor of Tamaulipas, but in 1875 he was arrested for disobedience and 
imprisoned. Two years later he returned to his old haunt in Tamaulipas 
only to be re-arrested shortly afterwards. His subsequent career has not 
been ascertained. Thrall, Pictorial History of Texas (St. Louis, 1879), 
528-529; Mexican Border Commission of 1873, Report, 148-153; House 
Ex. Doc. 1, 44th Cong., Ist Sess., part [, 946; Of. Rec., index to Series 
1, Vols. I, XXVI, XXXIV, XLVIII and LIII. 
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fences are generally burned. The actual loss in property can give 
but a faint idea of the amount of the damage. The cattle that 
were not carried off are scattered in the chapparal, and will soon 
be wild and lost to their owners. Business as far up as Lerido 
[ Laredo], two hundred and forty miles, has been interrupted and 
suspended for five months. It is now too late to think of prepar- 
ing for a crop and the whole season will be lost. 

“The amount of claims for damages presented is three hundred 
and thirty-six thousand eight hundred and twenty-six dollars and 
twenty-one cents; many of them are exaggerations, but then there 
are few Mexicans who have put in any. 

There have been fifteen Americans and eighty friendly Mexicans 
killed. Cortinas has lost one hundred and fifty-one men killed; 
of the wounded I have no account.’’** 


It is probable, as suggested by Heintzelman, that the amount 
of Cortina’s depredations was exaggerated. This view of the case 
is borne out by statements of Appraiser General Reyburn® and 
of Colonel Harvey Brown,’° while a report of Lee’s indicates that 
Cortina’s forces had been assisted in their depredations. In the 
spring of 1860, just after having passed over the region from Rio 
Grande City to Brownsville, Lee wrote that most of the ranchos 
on the Texas side had been abandoned or destroyed, but added: 
“Those spared by Cortinas have been burned by the Texans.’’* 

Indeed the whole affair gave occasion to many wild rumors and 
false reports. Some three or four examples will serve to illustrate 
their general character. On November 6, it was said that the 
“entire Mexican population on both sides of the Rio Grande are 
up in arms with the purpose of murdering all the American 
population and reconquering the country as far as the Colorado 
river.”7? On the following day, Hale of New Orleans wrote Sec- 
retary of War, Floyd, that the reactionary forces of Mexico were 
quietly concentrating in the north with the view of consolidating 

*Heintzelman to Lee, March 1, 1860. House Ex. Doc. 81, 36th Cong., 
Ist Sess., 13. 

“Reyburn to Hatch, November 21, 1859. House Ex. Doc. 52, 36th 
Cong., Ist Sess., 64-68. 

“Brown to Adjutant General, March 26, 1860. Jbid., 146-147, and see 
also Jbid., 136-137. Only two or three claims arising from these depre- 
dations were submitted to the claims convention of 1868. Senate Hea. 
Doc. 31, 44th Cong., 2d Sess. 

"Lee to Adjutant General, April 11, 1860. House Ea. Doc. 81, 36th 
Cong., Ist Sess., 83-84. 

"House Hx. Doc. 52, 36th Cong., Ist Sess., 49-50. 
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the nation by a quarrel with the United States.7* On the 12th 
Twiggs telegraphed Floyd what he considered reliable information 
that Brownsville had been burnt and one hundred Americans mur- 
dered, and that Cortina with eight hundred men and supported 
by the “priest party” of Mexico was on his way to Nueces.** Two 
days later he reported that the best informed persons in the coun- 
try believed that Cortinas was a tool of the Miramon party, that 
men were joining him “daily and hourly,” and that Carvajal with 
five hundred men was opposite Rio Grande City in readiness to 
take any side in the affair.”® 

Along with these rumors was the charge that the Mexican au- 
thorities of Tamaulipas were not cooperating with the United 
States officials in breaking up the gangs of Cortina.7* The fact 
that he found sympathizers and obtained recruits in Mexico may 
have given some color to the charge, but all the evidence goes to 
show that these authorities lent such aid as they could. As has 
been mentioned, the national guards of Matamoras gave succor 
to Brownsville upon two occasions. Both the State government of 
Tamaulipas and the national government of Mexico not only ap- 
proved the action of these troops, but instructed the military com- 
mander of the line of the Bravo to prevent the followers of Cortina 
from crossing, and to pursue and punish them in concert with the 
forces of the United States. Twice the American regulars and 
the Texas Rangers crossed over into Mexican territory in pursuit, 
and no protest was made against the act itself, though their vio- 
lence to Mexican property and their firing upon a troop of Mexican 
soldiers were resented. Moreover, Garcia, the Mexican commander 
of the line of the Bravo, once informed the United States troops 
as to Cortina’s whereabouts; and apparently it was the gefe politico 
of Matamoras who drove this chieftain to the Burgos mountains 
in June, 1860.7 

Whether the rumors regarding the raid of Cortina were more 
extravagant than might naturally be expected under such circum- 


*Tbid., 43. 


“Tbid., 56. 

*Tbid. 

*Ibid., 49; House Ex. Doc. 81, 36th Cong., Ist Sess., 5, 40. 

7On the whole subject of the cooperation of the Mexican officials and 
military forces, see Mexican Border Commission of 1873, Report, 137- 
145; House Ex. Doc. 81, 36th Cong., Ist Sess., 5, 11, 80-105. 
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stances is rather difficult to say. By some it was thought that the 
Texans deliberately fomented trouble and spread abroad exag- 
gerated reports in the hope that an excuse for seizing a portion 
of northern Mexico might be presented. It will be remembered 
that in his annual message of 1858 President Buchanan had recom- 
mended to Congress the occupation of a portion of Sonora and 
Chihuahua, giving as his reason the unsettled conditions on the 
frontier of those States and the outrages committed upon American 
citizens in Mexico. Might it not be wise to include also the right 
bank of the Rio Grande? General Twiggs reported his opinion 
that such a step was necessary to the preservation of order and 
the protection of the Texas frontier.7** Angel Navarro, one of the 
Commissioners sent by the Governor of Texas to investigate the 
border troubles, declared that such a step was advisable and would 
meet with little objection on the part of the Mexicans of that sec- 
tion.*® Finally, Governor Houston, who had been angered by the 
criticisms of the attitude of the Texans, sent the Secretary of 
War a dispatch in which he defended himself and his constituents, 
while, at the same time, he admitted that since 1857 he had been 
urged by many individuals from all parts of the United States to 
occupy a portion of Mexico. To these overtures he declared he 
had made no favorable response, but had waited in the hope that 
the United States might take some action.*° 

Buchanan seems to have disapproved the action of Houston in 
regard to the Cortina raid.** At any rate, concentration of a large 
number of troops on the southwestern border was avoided,** until 
these frontier vexations as well as the Mexican difficulties in gen- 
eral, were in a measure lost sight of in the larger troubles of the 
Civil War. 


*Twiggs to Adjutant General, November 28, 1859. House Ex. Doc. 52, 
36th Cong., Ist Sess., 73-74. 


™7bid., 117-118. 
“Tbid., 140-142. 
“bid. 

“Tbid., 54, 60-63, 98. 
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THE SOMERVELL EXPEDITION TO THE RIO GRANDE, 
1842* 


STERLING BROWN HENDRICKS? 


INTRODUCTION 


The circumstances that prompted the fitting out of this cam- 
paign to the Rio Grande are briefly told in the narrative of S. B. 
Hendricks. The orders under which General Somervell acted are 
as follows: 

Executive Department,’ 
Washington, 3rd October, 1842. 
To Brigadier Gen. A. Somervell : 

Sir:—Your official communication from San Felipe under date 
of 29th ultimo, reached me late last night. I seize the first mo- 
ment to communicate my orders. 

You will proceed to the most eligible point on the South 
Western frontier of Texas, and concentrate with the force 
now under your command, all troops who may submit to 
your orders, and if you can advance with a prospect of 
success into the enemy’s territory, you will do so forth- 
with. You are at liberty to take one or two pieces of 
ordnance now at Gonzales. For my own part, I have but little 


*The Introduction and editorial notes in this paper are the work of 
Mr. E. W. Winkler. 

*Sterling Brown Hendricks was born near Courtland, Alabama, July 
21, 1821. He grew up in Mississippi. Studied law under Samuel Marsh. 
Soon after obtaining his license to practice he emigrated to Texas, locat- 
ing at Washington on the Brazos in January, 1841. In the fall of 1842 
he participated in the Somervell Expedition, and immediately upon its 
termination wrote the account of the Expedition printed herewith. Mean- 
while his family had removed from Mississippi to Bowie county, Texas. 
Therefore he, too, removed to that portion of the Republic, taught school 
for several years, and then engaged in merchandising in Harrison county. 
He represented Harrison and Panola counties in the Ninth Legislature, 
and after the expiration of his term of service entered the Confederate 
service as captain of a company from Harrison county. This company 
became a part of the Seventeenth Texas Regiment. At the organization 
of the Regiment he was elected lieutenant-colonel. While commanding 
the Seventeenth Consolidated Regiment in Louisiana, Governor Murrah 
appointed him financial agent of the State penitentiary. After the war, 
he returned to Harrison county, and engaged in merchandising and farm- 
ing. He died December 11, 1909. Mr. Hendricks was a prominent Mason, 
a zealous Presbyterian, and citizen of more than ordinary ability. 

The original manuscript of this narrative of the Somervell Expedition 
was recently presented to the Texas State Historical Association by Hon. 
Thomas B. Buckner, Judge of the Circuit Court, Kansas City, Missouri. 


*Appendix to the Journals of the House of Representatives, Seventh 
Congress, 3-4. 
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confidence in cannon on a march; they will do on a retreat, where 
the forces are nearly equal, but they embarrass the advance of an 
army; and if pressed hard on a retreat, the great aversion that 
troops have to leave their artillery, may induce delay, and embar- 
rass all the movements of the army. Our greatest reliance will 
be upon light troops, and the celerity of our movements. Hence 
the necessity of discipline and subordination. You will therefore 
receive no troops into service, but such as will be subordinate to 
your orders and the rules of war. 

You will receive no troops into your command but such as will 
march across the Rio Grande under your orders if required by you 
to do so. If you cross the Rio Grande you must suffer no sur- 
prise, but be always on the alert. Let your arms be inspected 
night and morning, and your scouts always on the lookout. 

You will be controlled by the rules of the most civilized warfare, 
and you will find the advantage of exercising great humanity to- 
wards the common people. In battle let the enemy feel the fierce- 
ness of just resentment and retribution. 

The orders of the government of the 15th ult. having been dis- 
regarded by those who have gone to Bexar, in never having reported 
or communicated with the Department of War, the Executive will 
not recognize their conduct, and you alone will be held responsible 
to the government, and sustained by its resources, you will report 
as often as possible your operations. 

You may rely upon the gallant Hays and his companions; and 
I desire that you should obtain his services and cooperation, and 
assure him and all the brave and subordinate men in the field, that 
the hopes of the country and the confidence of the Executive point 
to them as objects of constant solicitude. Insubordination and a 
disregard of command will bring ruin and disgrace upon our arms. 
God speed you. 

I have the honor to be your obedient servant, 

Sam Houston. 


An important sidelight is cast upon this order by the following 
excerpt from instructions from Secretary of State Jones to the 
Texan Chargé d’Affaires Van Zandt at Washington: 


The present policy of the government towards Mexico is to 
stand on the defensive. This policy has been strictly pursued as 
far as practicable, and will be continued. Texas has not the means 
necessary to carry on offensive operations against her enemy. The 
late Campaign under Gen. Somervell was not projected or recom- 
mended by the President. It was merely sanctioned to satisfy 
popular clamor, and as the volunteers under him wished to cross 
the Rio Grande and were determined to do so right or wrong to 
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clothe the expedition with legal authority that in case it was un- 
fortunate, and our citizens should fall into the power of Mexico 
they could not be regarded or treated by the authorities of that 
Government otherwise than lawful belligerents acting under sanc- 
tion of their own Government.* 


The Secretary of State spreads the protecting aegis of his gov- 
ernment a little too generously or else he was ignorant of Presi- 
dent Houston’s letter to Charles Elliot, British chargé d’affaires, 
dated January 24, 1843. Referring to the men who had refused 
to return with Somervell and who were made prisoners at Mier, 
President Houston said: “It is true that the Men went without 
orders; And so far as that was concerned the Government of Texas 
was not responsible, and the Men thereby placed themselves out 
of the protection of the rules of War.’* 

The incidents of the Somervell Expedition to and from the Rio 
Grande are narrated in greater detail by S. B. Hendricks in the 
account printed below than by any other writer known to the 
editor. Green (Mier Expedition), Stapp (Prisoners of Perote), 
and Big Foot Wallace (Adventures) were members of the expedi- 
tion till December 19, 1842, when they quit Somervell to follow 
Fisher. John Henry Brown (History of Texas), Memucan Hunt 
(in Telegraph and Texas Register, January 18, 1843), and Hen- 
dricks returned with Somervell. Somervell made a brief report, 
undated, to the secretary of war, which is printed in the Telegraph 
and Texas Register, February 22, 1843. 


HENDRICKS’ NARRATIVE 


Immediately after the irruption of a Mexican force into our 
country in the fall of 742, under the command of General Adrian 
Woll, many volunteers in compliance with government orders, re- 
paired to the scene of action, but were doomed to disappointment 
in not meeting and chastising their insolent foes. This was the 
second time in the same year that a Mexican force had debouched 
upon our western frontier, killing and carrying off as prisoners 


‘Anson Jones to [saac Van Zandt, February 16, 1843. Diplomatic Cor- 
respondence of the Republic of Texas, II, 127. The italics appear in the 
original. 

‘Extract of a letter from General Houston to Captain Elliot marked 
“Private” and dated at Washington, January 24, 1843, in Adams, British 
diplomatic correspondence concerning the Republic of Texas—1838-1846, 
p. 213. 
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some of our most valuable citizens, and throwing the country into 
confusion from its borders on one side to the other. 

Therefore, it was thought indispensably necessary that the au- 
daucity of our enemies should be chastised and the evils of war 
multiplied on their own heads. To this end a day was appointed 
by General Edward Burleson and others who first engaged in the 
pursuit of Woll for the assemblage of troops at San Antonio de 
Bexar for an expedition to the Rio Grande. This day was the 
25th of October, 1842. Many of those that first turned out, now 
returned home for the purpose (as they said) of equipping them- 
selves for the coming campaign, but many in reality never again re- 
turned. The company of Capt. Saml. Bogart, though not one of 
the first, from distance and other opposing circumstances, to appear 
in the field, arrived there shortly after the most exciting events 
had transpired, but not in time to render any effectual service.* 
It was instantly resolved by this company to await the time ap- 
pointed for the assemblage of troops, and be in readiness (although 
they were only prepared for a fall campaign) to march for the 
Rio Grande. In this resolution they were not influenced by a 
single motive of self interest, but by a sincere desire for the good 
of their country, and they really hoped and expected that govern- 
ment would take in hand and encourage the expedition in con- 
templation. For eight long weeks they waited for the concentra- 
tion of troops and orders from government. It never was the in- 
tention of this company to go on the expedition save under gov- 
ernment authority, and otherwise they never would have gone. 
During the eight weeks above mentioned, it required all the influ- 
ence the officers of the company could wield to keep the men to- 
gether and military discipline established. This was | effected, 
however, and many others that arrived became members of and 
adhered to the company, so that when General Somervell arrived 
at San Antonio, Captain Bogart had near sixty men under his 
command. During the time above alluded to, there were repeated 
rumors afloat that the Mexicans were coming, and it was not even 
known that Woll was beyond the Nueces. Not a spy had been sent 
out to ascertain the state of things beyond Bexar, and a force could 

‘General Woll entered San Antonio, September 11, 1842, was defeated 


by the Texans on the Salado on the 18th, and began his retreat about 
the 20th (THe QuarTeRLy, XIII, 292). 
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have come unexpectedly upon us at any moment. Captain Bogart 
went to and requested of Captain Hays a guide to accompany some 
eight or ten of his men to the Nueces, but a guide not being fur- 
nished him he sent his men alone. They went on Woll’s route as 
far as the Nueces, and on their return reported the Mexicans as 
having entirely disappeared. From this time spies were kept out 
at a proper distance so as to give timely information of any ad- 
vance the enemy might make. 

Towards the close of October the troops ordered out by govern- 
ment began to make their appearance and everything gave promise 
of the expedition’s going on. General [Alexander] Somervell 
shortly after [ November 4] made his arrival at Bexar with Adju- 
tant General [John] Hemphill, and steps were taken for the or- 
ganization of the troops and putting everything in order. These 
steps, however, were tardily taken and but little or no promptness 
or energy was manifested on the part of the Commander in Chief. 
Some ten days or two weeks were spent in organizing two regiments 
when it might have been done in three days. At one time there 
were not less than twelve hundred men ready for the march had 
General Somervell ordered it, and they would have been joined by 
others, but they spent days in doing what might have been done 
in hours and suffered numerous squads and companies to leave and 
return home without permission or the slightest molestation. This 
example caught like wild fire, infusing itself more or less through- 
out camp, and every one who wished to leave felt himself at per- 
fect liberty to do so. It proved the bane of all our operations and 
gave a death blow to our most sanguine hopes. 

General Somervell’s plan for the organization was as follows,— 
It seems that he was instructed by the executive to appoint Cap- 
tain Hays to the command of the spy company, and at Captain 
Hays’ request, Captain Bogart was detached with his company to 
cooperate and act in concert with him. These two therefore were 
placed in front as the two spy companies, with a positive under- 
standing on that subject, which it will be found was most unjustly 
violated by the commanding officer. At the time the two com- 
panies united, Captain Bogart had about sixty men under his com- 
mand and Captain Hays only eighteen. The men under Captain 
Bogart were anxious that their own officer should command, but 
inasmuch as Captain Hays had seniority of commission, they 
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finally agreed to march under his orders, provided certain condi- 
tions were observed, to wit: That whenever he went forward on 
any excursion, he was to take an equal portion of men from Captain 
Bogart’s company in proportion to the number that he did from 
his own; and in his absence the two companies were to be under 
the command of Captain Bogart. This last condition however is 
nothing but military law, and yet it was not observed by General 
Somervell. Had Captain Bogart gone into the organization, as 
his friends wished him to do, he had as fair or fairer a prospect 
for the command of the Washington regiment than any other man 
in the field. Yet when urged on that subject to do so, he stated 
that he believed the expedition’s going on would be much more 
sure if he did not become a candidate; that even if he was elected, 
strife and ill feeling would probably exist among some of the 
aspirants to office, and that he came out not as a seeker of office but 
to advance the interest of his country by all proper and laudable 
means. ‘To this end his object was to harmonize all things, so as 
to secure the success of the expedition, even if he attained it at 
sacrifice of personal interest. These were the motives by which 
he was influenced, and in accordance with them he acted.® 

The next step taken by General Somervell was the organization 
of two regiments. Colonel James R. Cook was elected to the com- 
mand of one, and Colonel Joseph L. Bennett took command of 
the other. The subordinate offices were filled and it only seemed 
necessary to immediately take up the line of march. Notwith- 
standing all this, however, day after day elapsed, without any 
ostensible cause for delay and nothing was done. There was a 
sufficiency of provisions at San Antonio, which could in a short 
time have been prepared and furnished the troops for their march, 
yet General Somervell suffered this aupicious time to pass off 
without any movement whatever. After loitering about San An- 

‘Samuel Bogart was born in Carter county, Tennessee, April 2, 1797. 
He participated in the Battle of New Orleans, January 8, 1815. In 1818 
he married and emigrated to Illinois; there he served in the Black Hawk 
War in 1832. The next year he removed to Missouri, and took an active 
part in expelling the Mormons from that State. In 1839 he emigrated 
to Texas, settled in Washington county, and commanded a company in 
the Somervell Expedition. He moved to North Texas in 1845, and 
played an important part in the development of that section; was elected 
to the Legislature in 1847, 1849, 1851 and 1859. He also held various 


positions of honor in the Democratic party during the years 1848 to 
1857. He died March 11, 1861. 
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tonio for some time, however, we received an order to march as 
far as the nearest point on the Medina, on the Presidio route, and 
there wait further orders. This the men with alacrity obeyed 
| November 13], but were doomed to remain fully a week inactive 
at that point. General Somervell pretended to be waiting the ar- 
rival of one piece of artillery from Gonzales, which at length ar- 
rived, and then, after waiting ten days or two weeks for it, it was 
left behind. This was the course things took with us at the start, 
and such conduct broke the spirit of the troops, and discouraged 
alike the officers and the men. It was probably well, however, that 
the cannon was left from the fact that we never could have carried 
it with us, or if we had, could never have brought it back on the 
route we came. But waiting for and then leaving it was repre- 
hensible in the highest degree. 

At the Medina, General Somervell for the first time joined us, 
having prior thereto taken up his quarters in San Antonio. We 
now had orders to move down the country, some thirty or forty 
miles so as to intersect the Laredo road at or near a large mound 
about thirty miles from where the lower Rio Grande road crosses 
the Medina. On the second night after taking up the line of 
march, we encamped on a stream called the Tuscosa, opposite an 
old ranch. Up to this time we had had pleasant weather, but the 
night we remained here a heavy rain fell, which proved peculiarly 
disastrous to us. The next day was cold, wet and gloomy, and in 
our route we encountered a terrible bog which lasted for many 
miles. We were unable to ride, and many of our horses were lost 
and left behind. This circumstance was the death of our horses 
at the start, and rendered them utterly unfit for any active service 
at a subsequent time.’ Whether General Somervell is to be blamed 
with this is not for me to say, but it is said that by going down 
the Tuscosa for eight miles below our encampment, we could have 
struck the Laredo road without traveling over any bad or boggy 
ground. Captain Hays, however, was the pilot and between him 
and General Somervell lies the blame! After toiling and dragging 
through this bog for two or three days, we at length struck the 


™The horses were so materially injured by their exertions to pass 
through this continuous deep and tenacious mass that they were ever 
afterwards unable, throughout the campaign, to make those quick marches 
essential to the accomplishment of the object of the compaign.”—Somer- 
ervell’s report to the Secretary of War. 
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Laredo road at the mound above mentioned, and after going on 
for five or six miles, encamped on a small stream for the night. 
Here an unpleasant collision in feeling took place between the 
companies of Captains Hays and Bogart, which arose from the 
latter officer’s ordering, as he had a right to do, Lieutenant Mc- 
Lain [Eph. M. McLean, 2d lieutenant] of Captain Hays’ com- 
mand, in the absence of Captain Hays, to encamp with his com- 
pany on a certain piece of ground allotted for that purpose. This 
order Lieutenant McLain refused to obey, and some of his men 
even used rude and insulting language to Captain Bogart. To- 
wards nightfall General Somervell made his appearance on the 
ground, and requested Captain Bogart to call down at the camp 
of Captain Hays, who had by this time arrived, and have some 
understanding of the matter in dispute. Accordingly immediately 
after supper Captain Bogart, accompanied by two of his officers 
of which I was one, repaired to the camp of Captain Hays, hoping 
that the affair would be properly adjusted. No sooner, however, 
had the General introduced the subject to be considered, than a 
number of Captain Hays’ men crowded around, interrupted the 
course of conversation, and repeatedly and rudely insulted Captain 
Bogart even in the presence of the commanding officer. This con- 
duct was not restrained by General Somervell nor did he manifest 
any disposition to treat Captain Bogart with even so much as the 
common civility due from man to man,—and all this without the 
slightest cause or any provocation whatever. The agreement en- 
tered into between Captains Hays and Bogart was recollected as 
was the General’s promise by Colonel Wm. G. Cooke and others, 
and it was also known that it was but in accordance with military 
law and usage. Notwithstanding all this, his own solemn promise 
and the dictates of justice to the contrary, General Somervell, the 
next morning [November 30], acknowledging however that Cap- 
tain Bogart had been guilty of no wrong and only required what 
was fair and right, ordered him to march with his company as the 
vanguard of the army, while Captain Hays marched in front with 
his as the spy company,—thus assigning the highest post of honor 
to those who had been the first to violate every rule of order or 
discipline that should be established for the government of an 
army. 

When this order was delivered to Captain Bogart his own out- 
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raged feelings, which had thus been made subject to every rude 
assault that a ruffian set could offer, and the feelings of his com- 
pany caused him to disobey it. He at once mounted his horse, 
and forming his company marched it immediately in front and pre- 
vented all attempts on the part of Captain Hays’ men to head 
them. It was indeed, a beautiful and inspiring sight to see some 
sixty men on either side (for Hays’ company had received an in- 
crease of number) all noble, fine looking fellows, well mounted, and 
thus marshaled trying to outstrip each other for the highest post 
of honor. Their march was over hills and hollows, through a wide 
and open prairie, and as they marched they seemed like two gloomy 
clouds, that in opposing columns, frowning darkly at each other. 
The lines were kept firm and fixed, no breach of files, and no dis- 
order. Our pace was that of a rapid walk, at times changing to 
a trot. After we had thus proceeded for about four miles, the 
commander, who had been belaboring his steed for a good while 
to overtake us, rode up besmeared with sweat and almost foaming 
with rage, and again repeated his command to Captain Bogart. 
Our company was then halted, while the burly General with the 
rather worsted company of Hays moved on. Our intention was 
now to quit the field and at once return home; for this purpose 
I was sent forward to offer General Somervell the resignations of 
the officers of the company and to ask discharges for the men. This 
the illustrious General would not consent to, but used, as he 
thought, many reasons why our company should not be dissatisfied 
with the station assigned it. The only matter now left for the 
decision of the company was whether or not they should at once 
return home. Their feelings dictated this course, but when they 
reflected upon the course pursued by the commanding officer, they 
concluded that if they did so and any misfortune befell the ex- 
pedition it would be perhaps attributed to their having quit the 
army and thus weakened it. This reason, although the company 
loathed General Somervell from their hearts, induced them to 
march under his orders, hoping by their conduct in scenes of 
danger to show that they had not merited the treatment they had 
received. However, charges were preferred by Captain Bogart 
against Lieutenant McLain and Sergeant Stokes [?] of Captain 
Hays’ command for their conduct toward him, and the General 
promised a court martial on the Nueces, which court martial never 
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took place. From this place we moved on during the day and 
late in the evening crossed a little stream called the San Magill 
[San Miguel]. And after going about a mile farther encamped 
for the night in a beautiful island of timber in the prairie—The 
main body encamped on the San Magill—Hays’ company in our 
front. From this point we moved on next morning [December 
1] and at mid-day crossed the Rio Frio. On its western bank 
there is a lovely little rocky mound. This night we encamped on 
a small stream in the prairie eight miles from the Frio,—we had 
feared much before night that we would find no water at all. 
The army lay behind—Hays in front. 

The next morning [December 2] we again moved on, and at 
noon came to where Hays had camped the night before. The 
prairie had caught from their fires after they left and had burned 
for some distance round. This night we encamped on a small 
stream within two miles of the Nueces, and the country around, 
though open and dreary, had an interesting and pleasing cast to a 
somber mind. There were hills around us on every side, but 
eternal desolation seemed to brood and slumber upon their gloomy 
tops, though immediately where we camped seemed a garden spot, 
while all else around was but a desert. Here one of Captain Hays’ 
men, McDaniel, stayed with us all night, having been dispatched 
by Hays to General Somervell with the information that he had 
gone on with two of his own men and two Lipans, (Flacco their 
chief and another) in accordance with his orders, to try and glean 
some information with regard to the state of things on the Mexican 
frontier. His company had halted on the western bank of the 
Nueces, waiting for the chief command. During the night we 
camped at this place, some of our men were alarmed by the appear- 
ance of something out of the lines after dark, which so frightened 
their horses that they immediately threw their riders and dashed 
into camp. A wolf, it was supposed, gave them the fright. 

The next morning [December 3] we proceeded on our route 
and came to the bottom or swamp of the Nueces in about a mile, 
which was indeed most wretched. The mud was in many instances 
belly deep to our horses, and the water nearly swimming. The 
stream itself was greatly swollen, and although it was a cold, 
cloudy, and dismal day, we were under the necessity of preparing 
a raft and pulling our baggage over by ropes, after which we swam 
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our horses over and then swam across ourselves. Only one horse 
was lost in crossing this stream. We now proceeded on and struck 
camp in a few hundred yards of Hays’ company, and turned our 
horses out on the prairie. 

From the difficulty and trouble attendant on our crossing the 
Nueces we concluded that unless some arrangement could be made 
to expedite the crossing of the main army, great delay would un- 
avoidably occur. We resolved therefore [December 4], to attempt 
the construction of a bridge and by felling trees across the stream 
and then piecing it, and throwing brush on, we managed to make 
a bridge, over which men, horses, and baggage could pass without 
difficulty or danger. In fact the crossing of the whole army did 
not occupy much more time than the crossing of our company did 
before the bridge was constructed. The plan as well as the con- 
struction of the bridge is to be attributed solely to Captain Bogart 
and others of his company. After the army had crossed over we 
remained at this place one day allowing our horses to recruit and 
wait for a report from Captain Hays. Late in the evening of the 
second day [December 5] after our stopping, however, our com- 
pany received orders to march on until we should meet Captain 
Hays,—in obedience to which we moved on about four miles and 
encamped for the night, the army remaining on the Nueces. 

In this part of the country, near the Nueces, both on the eastern 
and western banks, I for the first time beheld vast ramparts and 
towers of prickly pear that seemed to form walls and mountains 
in their terrible array. From the midst of many of these banks of 
prickly pear, young trees or saplings of the same nature were to 
be seen from twenty to thirty feet in height. The whole country 
had a peculiar appearance, presenting a view of boundless extent 
and of unbroken grandeur. Yet there was no beauty,—it was a 
profound and cheerless desolation. Toward the north the prairies 
stretched forth in broad perspective, and were only bound by the 
mists and shadows that would rise like clouds upon the view. 
Almost the only growth we saw or found was the mesquite which 
grew on every little stream and was our only resource for wood. 
During the night we camped here, the Lipans were with us, and 
about daylight next morning [December 6] we were surprised by 
one of our sentinels hailing and some one immediately after rode 
into our lines. This we found to be Flacco, the Lipan chief, ac- 
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companied by the other Indian who had gone with him. From 
them we learned that they had penetrated to Laredo, and that 
Captain Hays had succeeded in capturing two Mexican spies, one 
of whom was severely wounded by the Indians, and they reported 
that there was no Mexican force of any importance on or near 
the Rio Grande at Laredo. Colonel Bravo indeed, had a garrison 
of eighty men on the opposite side of the river from that place, 
but the troops of Woll were at Presidio above and those of Canales 
from Guerrero to Matamoras below. Hays had stopt with his men 
and the two prisoners about eighteen miles from us, on account 
of having lamed his horse in the capture of the Mexican spies. We 
now again marched on, and were soon overtaken by Hays’ company, 
who informed us that the horses belonging to the army had 
stampeded the night before, and that the main body for that 
reason could not overtake us for some time. Hays’ company now 
took its station in advance, though not out of sight of us, and we 
then proceeded on for some twelve miles, when we observed them 
in pursuit of something across the prairie, which was continued 
for some time, when we heard them firing ahead. When we came 
up we found that they had encountered some wild cattle, and had 
been fortunate enough to kill several. They were very fat and it 
was indeed a God send to us at the time. After proceeding about 
three miles farther, we came to a small stream of water, the first 
we had met with during the day, and as it was then late, cold, 
and raining, we concluded to encamp for the night. Hays’ com- 
pany proceeded on farther. When we had been here some hour 
or so, the main body of the army came up, and this night (except- 
ing Hays’ company) we all camped together. 

Next morning [December 7] we again moved on, and in about 
three miles came to Hays and his company, and heard that the 
wounded prisoner through the carelessness of a sentinel had two 
nights before made his escape,—all efforts to find or overtake him 
had proved unavailing, and we were forced to the conclusion that 
he had managed by some means to get into Laredo. The sentinel 
was put under guard, and we again marched on, Colonel Hemphill 
having in the meantime delivered to the army a very nervous and 
eloquent address. We were now only about thirty-five miles from 
Laredo, and by making a forced march, at nightfall, we found 
ourselves within six miles of that place. When about thirteen 
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miles from Laredo, we had halted for a short time to recruit our 
horses, and prepare some food for ourselves,—however, but few 
fires were made for fear of the smoke. When we arrived within 
about four miles of Laredo, our road, which had heretofore been 
very rough, and rugged, began to wear plainer, and we could see 
Mexican cart tracks where they had been hauling wood. The road 
still became plainer and plainer, and about two miles from Laredo, 
we halted and lay upon our arms, waiting for our spies to return, 
who had gone out to ascertain the situation of things about town, 
and to report whether or not a passage of the Rio Grande were 
practicable. 

The plan of General Somervell for capturing this important 
place was as follows: As we had been informed by the captured 
Mexicans, that Colonel Bravo with eighty men was in the garrison 
beyond the river, our distinguished commander concluded to send 
the front companies, Hays’ and ours, with two others, across the 
river for the purpose of cutting them off. Should it be found im- 
practicable to cross the river, Hays’ company and ours were or- 
dered, after going to the common crossing, which was below town, 
to march up under its eastern bank, near the margin of the water, 
until we should get opposite the public square, where we were to 
remain stationary until daylight, which was to be the signal for 
the whole army to enter the town—the main body having sur- 
rounded the place during the night. About three hours before 
day [December 8] our advance commenced, and after proceeding 
a short distance, we left the main road and took a route through 
the chapperell (the Mexican word for thicket) for the crossing 
of the river. During all this time we could distinctly hear the 
dogs barking and chickens crowing in town, and those of us who 
had never been on an expedition of the kind, thought that some- 
thing was to be done, but were most sadly disappointed. 

The whole country around Laredo is low and undulatory, with 
hills around at a few miles distant. The earth seems to be hollow 
and its surface is covered with rocks and chapperell. The hollows 
are concave and the pits and caverns are numerous. After we had 
proceeded some distance, our march was interrupted by one of the 
Lipans being thrown from his horse and severely wounded—his 
spear having entered his body. His wound was not dangerous, 


however, and he soon recovered. When we came near the river, 
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we rode into a deep cave or sink in the earth, which was within 
a quarter of a mile of town, and through which there ran a small 
stream of water, communicating with the main river at the cross- 


ing, 


which was immediately before us. The opening through the 
earth made by this stream was sufficient for us to lead our horses 
down it to the river, although we were some thirty feet below the 
common level of the earth. After we had penetrated through this 
subterranean passage to the river, Colonel James R. Cook, who 
commanded our part of the army on the occasion, made some feeble 
efforts to cross the river, but without anything like a fair trial, 
declared it to. be impassable,—the next day, we saw Mexicans ford- 
ing it at the same place on small poneys. It now only remained 
for us to obey the second part of General Somervell’s order,—ac- 
cordingly Hays’ company and ours proceeded up the margin of 
the river, protected and concealed by its bank, until we came op- 
posite the public square where we halted until day light. The 
other part of our force joined the main body of the army. 

The banks of the Rio Grande, here and every where else, where 
I afterwards saw it, were steep and abrupt and looked as though 
the water had been wearing and washing them for many centuries 
The river being low, there was a considerable distance between 
the abrupt rise of the bank and the stream itself, while all be- 
tween was a shoaly beach, covered with sand and pebbles and, in 
places, with frowning rocks. We had not remained long station- 
ary, before the faint streak of day began to gild the horizon, and 
we could hear the rising sounds of motion in town. From some 
ranches on the opposite side of the river, persons now began to 
come to the river for water, but they did not discover us until two 
women in a perogue started across. When they had got about 
half way, they discovered us, but it seemed to give them no alarm 
whatever, although they returned. The people now began to as- 
semble on the western bank, in groups and crowds, and as it was 
the place of the garrison we thought it likely that they would give 
us a fire from their cannon, as they were reported to have two. 
About this time a little boy came down to the water on our side 
of the river, to water a mule, nor did he discover us until he had 
reached the water and Colonel B. L. McCullough was nearly at him. 

From him we learned that there was no Mexican force in town, 
and that the garrison had retreated from the other side of the river. 
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It was now broad daylight and we at once proceeded to enter the 
place. There was no resistance offered, and we had hoisted our 
flag on one of the main steeples and had it flying for fifteen min- 
utes, before our redoubtable General with the main force was to 
be seen. At last, however, he entered, and our parade, although 
our force was small, was by no means contemptible, for it requires 
but a few well mounted horsemen to make a brilliant show. 

The Mexican authorities lost no time in placing the town at 
our disposal, and our distinguished General, after making out a 
requisition for our most pressing wants, marched us up the river 
for a mile and a half, where we halted for the purpose of nooning. 
We remained here some six or eight hours perhaps, refreshing our- 
selves, and allowing our horses to graze,—the Mexican white flags 
on the opposite side of the river, in every direction, flying in our 
faces all the time. Late in the evening we were ordered to march 
down the river on the same side we then were, for some four or 
five miles, where we were to encamp for the night. It had been 
expected by the whole army that at this place we would be ordered 
to cross the river, and the disappointment was great when they 
found it would not be done. This was to be attributed to Gen- 
eral Somervell himself, and to the opposition of Colonel James R. 
Cook and other subordinate officers. Colonel Cook, with the as- 
sistance of his friends, wishing to oust the principal of the com- 
mand and take it himself. 

In our course down the river, we did not pass through Laredo, 
but left it a short distance to our right. Here we witnessed rather 
a curiosity—peach trees in bloom towards the close of the month 
of December. We had not proceeded more than a quarter of a 
mile, when from the rear the words came that the enemy were in 
sight on the opposite side of the river, and indeed, from the clouds 
of dust that were rising in that direction, it had the appearance 
of truth. Our army was halted and held in readiness, until we 
ascertained the cause of the alarm, which proved to be nothing 
more than some of our men returning, who had crossed the river 
early in the day to pick up horses—this privilege having been 
granted by the Mexicans. After this flurry we proceeded on our 
march, and an hour or two by sun in the evening encamped on 
a high hill, within three miles of Laredo, immediately below that 
place, and within a few hundred yards of the river, from the west- 
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ern bank of which, our position would have been exposed to a can- 
nonade had a Mexican force engaged us. Immediately in front 
of our encampment was a deep hollow, through which we had 
passed in coming from Laredo, and on either side, but especially 
the northern, the rise was abrupt and steep, and the road in its 
passage had huge banks, bluffs, and caves on either hand, and 
through the hollow there ran a small stream called the Shackow. 
The circumjacent country was somewhat similar to that imme- 
diately around Laredo. During the first evening we remained 
here, we killed several beeves. 

In passing through the hollow above described, one of our men 
was so unfortunate as to be shot dead by the accidental discharge 
of his own gun. He belonged to Captain Cameron’s company and 
was buried with the honors of war. During this night the General 
placed out picket guards and used other precautionary measures, 
which were certainly not improper on the occasion. Our picket 
was sent in the direction of Laredo, to occupy a stand on the north 
side of the hollow before mentioned, and a part of said picket was 
placed above and below in or near the same hollow. Of this picket 
I had charge, and during the night, when sleeping with the men 
not on duty, a diabolical wolf had the audacity to run over me, 
as witnessed by the sentinel. I had lost some five nights sleep 
immediately before, and was not even waked by the circumstance. 
We had no alarm during the night, though our sentinel came very 
near firing on one of our men, who had stayed rather late in 
Laredo, and, in consequence was unprepared to give the counter- 
sign. Similar arrangements were made on the other side of the 
encampment, and Lieutenant McCullough of Captain Hays’ com- 
pany took command in that quarter. 

The next day [December 9] we remained stationary receiving 
the supplies demanded by General Somervell of the Alcalde of 
Laredo, and the time and occasion were rendered infamous by the 
plundering done by some sixty of our men who visited Laredo. 
When the plunder was brought into camp, it is gratifying to state, 
that the officers almost en masse, moved in arrest of the proceed- 
ing, and the delinquents were forced to carry their ill gotten 
plunder and deposit it at one place, to be returned to its proper 
owners. It is but proper to state that but few men of standing 
in the army were guilty of this abominable act. The plunder when 
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deposited, made a pile the size of a good large house, and no doubt 
every thing that could be concealed was taken care of by these men, 
whose conduct was indeed, most infamous. Late in the evening 
of this day, we were ordered to move down the country, a council 
having been called in the meantime, without being able to obtain a 
concurrence of feeling as to crossing the river. The object of this 
movement is not known, but it is presumed the General’s intention 
at that time was to return immediately home by way of San 
Patricio, as it was currently reported and by some believed (per- 
haps also by the General) that a Mexican force had marched on 
the upper route from Presidio and another from Matamoras below 
to intercept and cut us off. Our guide on this occasion had told 
us that he would take us to water in four miles, but we travelled 
until nine or ten o’clock at night, through a most terrible chap- 
perell, before we encamped and then did so without finding water. 
This night we spent without either food or drink.‘ 

Early next morning [December 10] we proceeded on our route, 
and in about five miles came to water. Here we halted and pre- 
pared our food, and in the evening after a council having been 
held, it was determined to leave it to a vote of the men as to 
whether or not we should cross the Rio Grande. In the meantime 
we were overtaken by Colonel [P. H.] Bell, aid de camp to General 
Somervell, who had been dispatched the evening before by the 
General, to Laredo, to inform the Alcalde that the plunder taken 
at that place was at his disposal. Colonel Bell had with difficulty 
made his escape from Laredo, the Alcalde having to escort him 
to the suburbs, and he informed us that the whole of the western 
bank of the Rio Grande was lined at that place with rancheros 
armed and infuriated at the conduct of our men the day before. 

“On the evening of the 9th, Gen. Somervell took up the line of march 
for home, but the dissatisfaction of a large majority of the army was so 
great at this unlooked for act of the commander that he was induced to 
change his determination on the following day, after having progressed 
some eight or ten miles homeward. Col. Tom Green of Fayette, who had 
been appointed Brigade Inspector, resigned with disgust at the conduct 
of the General on this occasion, and attached himself to Maj. Hays’ 
command as a private. The whole force was then assembled by the 
General, and he announced his determination to proceeed with the whole 
or a part of the force to prosecute the campaign, provided a sufficient 
number would accompany him for that purpose, and that for one he was 
willing to proceed with very few men, understood to be 500: that any 


part of the troops who were desirous to return home were at liberty to 
do so.”—Hunt’s narrative in the Telegraph. 
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This proves what evils lawless ruffianism is calculated to produce, 
and that the rules of civilized warfare should always be observed. 

When it came to submitting the question of crossing the river 
to the army, we were all drawn up under a hill in the open 
prairie, and after a short address from General Somervell, in which 
he stated our situation and the differences of opinion among the 
officers, those who were willing to adventure all upon crossing were 
to ascend and form on the hill, while those who wished to return 
home remained below. Out of seven hundred and thirty men, 
about two hundred and thirty were for returning—the others re- 
solved to hazard all upon another effort, ere they would resign the 
hopes with which they first engaged in this enterprise. From this 
place we moved on for some three miles and encamped for the 
night on a small stream of water and the next morning [ December 
11] the two hundred and thirty men left us and returned home. 
With these men I sent home the large horse I had been riding, 
and mounted a smaller one,—this I did on account of the terrible 
nature of the route and the situation of my horse. The object of 
General Somervell was to march down the river on the East side 
until he came opposite Guerrero, the next Mexican town below 
Laredo, when he proposed crossing and taking the place. 

The whole country where we now were, was a wilderness, cov- 
ered thick with chapperell, and presenting an appearance more 
dismal than anything I ever beheld. The soil was sandy, and 
about the only timber of any size was the mesquite, which was to 
be found alone on the small streams of water and lakes to which 
we came. The water was often very brackish, and the only forage 
we could get for our horses was the mesquite grass, which as it 
was the dead of winter, was very dry and afforded them but slight 
sustenance. 

We were four days getting from where our men who returned 
separated from us, to the river opposite Guerrero. In the mean- 
time we passed several pretty lakes and every thing presented a 
most picturesque and strange appearance. The night before we 
reached the river we encamped where there was sign of fires and 
an old camping ground. 

For some three days past, as we ranged along down the river, 
we could see a range of mountains beyond it, apparently some one 
hundred or one hundred and fifty miles from us, and now as we 
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approached Guerrero, they became more conspicuous and presented 
the appearance of magnificent churches and towering edifices in 
the distance. There were mountains to the left, immediately be- 
fore, and to the right of us—all though, no doubt, forming one 
chain or series of mountains, being perhaps a detached fragment 
from the giant Cordilleras. At the foot of these central mountains, 
as seen by us, is situated the city of Monterey, said to contain a 
population of fourteen thousand souls. 

When [December 14] we came near the river six miles from 
Guerrero, we discovered one or two ranches off to our right, and 
in a short time came to several large herds of sheep, guarded by 
their shepherds. These men we seized and were informed by them 
that there was no Mexican force at Guerrero. General Canales, 
as they said, having marched all the troops toward Laredo, expect- 
ing to find us in that quarter. After some little difficulty in pass- 
ing through the chapperell, we came to the bank of the river, and 
after some parleying with some Mexicans and Indians on the op- 
posite side, which was conducted through the shepherds we had 
taken, our men holding themselves back to avoid being seen, we 
proceeded to attempt the crossing. This was effected by swimming 
our horses over and transporting our persons and baggage in two 
perogues, which we were fortunate enough to find at the river. 
No sooner were we discovered from the opposite shore, than every 
one instantly disappeared from that side and rushed for Guerrero. 
From the difficulty attendant in crossing, when three hours had 
elapsed, only seventy-five of us had succeeded in getting over,— 
about forty-five of our company and thirty of Hays’. Immediately 
on the western side was a Mexican farm in which the corn had 
just been pulled down, and lay in heaps on the ground. On this 
corn the men at once, and very imprudently, turned their horses, 
leaving them to feed and take care of themselves. In front of us, 
and about two hundred yards from the river, rose a considerable 
hill, and on its top were the houses inhabited by the Mexicans and 
Indians before alluded to. Between the foot of this hill and the 
river, lay the Mexican farm, enclosed by a brush fence. The side 
of the hill was covered thick with bushes and underwood, and near 
the houses were several brush fences. There were pits, bluffs, cav- 
erns and ditches, formed by time and washing rains, in every di- 
rection on the slope of this hill. On the right and left of the road, 
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after reaching the top of the hill, and at a distance of twenty or 
twenty-five yards from the road, were two small hollows, and the 
houses themselves were well adapted to shelter a defending force. 
On top of one of these houses a sentinel had been placed, when our 
advance crossed the river, to observe everything that passed in the 
country around. The story of the Mexican shepherds had acquired 
general credit, and no one even anticipated the appearance of a 
Mexican force. General T. J. Green and Captain Bogart imme- 
diately on landing, had proceeded down the road toward Guerrero 
for the purpose of observation. After proceeding about a mile 
and a half, as they rose a hill on one side, a Mexican force ad- 
vanced on the other, and they met on top. The mutual surprise, 
as might be supposed, was considerable, but the pause was only 
momentary. Green and Bogart, wheeling their horses about, came 
thundering down the road, with the whole Mexican squadron in 
pursuit, shouting Karahho (God damn you) with a vengeance. 
They had not got far when Green’s horse fell down, but soon re- 
covered and distanced the Mexicans. Green, with one hand, 
reached back, and drawing from his coat pocket a broad red flag, 
held it fluttering behind him, cursing the Mexicans as he did so. 

This seemed to dampen their courage, for fearing an ambuscade, 
or for some other cause, they instantly came to a dead halt within 
about half a mile of the hill before us. At the first appearance 
of the dust rising from the Mexicans pursuing Green and Bogart, 
the sentinel on the house top had given the alarm, and after in- 
finite difficulty from the confusion which every thing was in on 
the river, we managed to parade about seventy-five men, all that 
had then crossed, to oppose the Mexicans. Of this force forty- 
five were of our company, the remainder of Hays’. We had drawn 
up at the foot of the hill in bushes and gullies, when Bogart com- 
ing down, we marched up, at his order, and formed on the summit 
of the hill. Hays’ men also did the same and formed immediately 
in the rear of us. The Mexicans, as I have said, had halted within 
about half a mile of us, their rear being concealed by a little knoll, 
which rendered it impossible for us to form any proper idea of 
their force. Indeed, we could not tell but what they were four 
thousand instead of four hundred which we afterwards found to 
be their real number. 

At this time the sun was perhaps an hour high, and the Mexi- 
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cans proceeded to make the most showy and brilliant maneuvers 
before us, but without showing any disposition whatever to attack 
our position. At the first alarm our men on the east side of the 
river, had precipitated themselves across in every possible way,— 
some swimming their horses and others crossing in the boats. By 
nightfall, the whole force, with the exception of sixty men left to 
guard some of the horses, were on our side of the river. Hitherto 
the Mexicans had remained in front [of] us, and we now sent out 
pickets and took other precautionary measures to be ready for a 
night attack. It was proposed to General Somervell, by some, to 
make an attack on the Mexicans at once, because, they said, if 
we were not able then to contend with them we could not be so 
at any subsequent time. This the General declined doing for the 
very insufficient reason that we were not acquainted with the 
ground. Our men had during this whole affair, manifested the 
greatest desire to come in contact with the enemy, and fear seemed 
banished from the lines. 

At daylight the next morning [December 15], the Mexicans, 
much to our disappointment, had totally disappeared, and not one 
was to be seen. In an hour or so however, the Alcalde of Guerrero, 
accompanied by one or two persons, presented himself at the out 
posts, and stated to General Somervell, that the Mexican authori- 
ties were willing to place the town at his disposal, and comply with 
any requisition he might make upon them, provided the place 
should not be pillaged. This was agreed to by the General and 
a moderate requisition made out, with the understanding that the 
supplies should be delivered, on the road one mile from Guerrero— 
the General having declined the idea of marching into town. Dur- 
ing the first night we remained on the river at this place, we had 
both sieet and snow, but not enough to lie on the ground. We 
feasted on mutton, having a drove of sheep in our lines, of which 
we killed about one hundred and fifty. 

After the Alcalde had left we proceeded to get all the men and 
horses over, who had not been able to cross the evening before, and 
as it now rained incessantly, we had not finished the transportation, 
and made arrangements for moving towards Guerrero until late 
in the evening. When we reached the place appointed for the 
delivery of the articles required, which was also to answer as a 
place for our encampment during the night, we found it to be 
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rather a suspicious position, having been marked out for us by 
Mexicans. The ground on which we stood was an inclined plain 
or gentle slope, perfectly barren and destitute of timber either 
for firewood or protection in case of attack,—only a few random 
bushes growing here and there. The Salado, a small river, flowed 
immediately in front of us, and on its bank the articles demanded 
of the Mexicans had been deposited. Beyond this stream and not 
more than two hundred yards from where we stood, and imme- 
diately in front of us, lay a range of hills, from which we could 
have been swept by artillery in every direction, without any pos- 
sibility of our replying as the river was not fordable. Indeed, 
the whole position appeared so suspicious that the General declined 
occupying it and moved us some three hundred yards farther up 
the river, where we were somewhat protected by a rising knoll 





and numerous ravines and gullies in the ground. It had rained 
incessantly all the evening, and it had been dark for some time 
before we reached this ground. We here encamped and bivouac 
was most dreary. We had no chance to stretch our tents and lay 
upon the wet, cold ground with the rain falling upon us in torrents. 
The next morning [December 16] the rain still continued, and 
the General concluded to march us back to the river where we 
had crossed it. The articles delivered to us, having in the mean- 
time been distributed. They were found to be but a shabby com- 
pliance with the requisition, consisting mostly of old, worn out 
things (many of the men were nearly destitute of clothing, there- 
fore these articles had been demanded) and the one hundred 
horses required had not been brought in. We proceeded from this 
place back to the river, and immediately commenced recrossing, 
and by the night of the next day [December 17], the whole army, 
save Hays’ company and ours had been transported to the opposite 
shore. The morning after this [December 18], as our companies 
came down to cross, we were hailed by Adjutant General Hemphill, 
who bore an order from General Somervell for our companies to 
move upon Guerrero, and in lieu of the one hundred horses they 
had promised to furnish, to demand five thousand dollars to be at 
once paid down. In default of their producing this sum, the Gen- 
eral stated, in his communication to the Alcalde, that he should 
hold himself in readiness to march on the place with five hundred 
men. In compliance with this order, we immediately moved to- 
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ward Guerrero, but such was the danger apprehended from this 
step, that only thirty-five of our company, including officers, and 
seventeen of Hays’ paraded for the Service—some indeed, were 
out on special duty, but many staid back through fear and cow- 
ardice. Guerrero is a place containing five thousand three hun- 
dred souls, and it did indeed, look somewhat adventurous to see 
fifty men boldly entering the town without any support. 

However, when we made our appearance, not the slightest re- 
sistance was offered, and fear and timidity seemed to seize the 
whole population. General Somervell’s communication was pre- 
sented to the Alcalde, and he promised that every thing possible 
should be done to produce the amount required. In the meantime 
his council was summoned, by ringing the large and small bells of 
the cathedral, and our men were formed in open order around the 
inside of the public square, fronting the center,—our flag, all the 
time unfurled and flying in graceful beauty at the upper end of 
our line. We remained here waiting the conclusion of affairs 
for an hour and a half, our sentinels being mounted on some of 
the houses, from whence they could see in every direction around. 
Not less than four hundred Mexicans were to be seen in the place, 
but fear seemed to paralyze them, and they gathered about in 
groups like sheep. expecting to be slaughtered. They brought out 
corn and fed our horses for us in the public square, as only one 
or two of our men were permitted to leave the ranks at a time, 
and voluntarily brought us palonsas and cigars as a treat for the 
men. 

After remaining here for an hour and a half, we were informed 
that it was impossible to raise the amount of money required by 
General Somervell in the place. The Mexicans said that their 
own armies had been quartered upon them, and had plundered 
them of nearly all they had. They, however, offered us seven hun- 
dred dollars, which was refused and the Alcalde, with his money, 
was brought with us to the river to hear the determination of Gen- 


eral Somervell. 

Guerrero is a fine looking and well constructed town, situated 
on the northern bank of the Salado. The houses are built of a 
kind of marble or stone, with flat roofs, surrounded by a wall. 
The streets and public squares (of which last there are two) are 
well laid off, and the whole place presents an appearance of ele- 
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gance and neatness. There is one cathedral in the place and sev- 
eral large public buildings. The inhabitants have fine gardens 
and throughout the place there are numerous groves of orange 
trees, that give it a most luxuriant and smiling appearance. I 
could not but regret that civilized people did not inhabit it. There 
are two strong forts in the place, and every house is a kind of 
fortification. Had they known how to fight, few, if any of us, 
would ever have returned to our friends, with thoughts and dreams 
of Mexico. 

But to return to our story. When we reached the river and 
made our report to the General that chivalrous individual instantly 
flew into a rage, and cursing the Mexican Alcalde most unmerci- 
fully, ordered him to put back to Guerrero with his money, and 
never let him see or hear of him again. He did not however, 
think it necessary to carry out his threat of marching on the place 
with five hundred men, (being the amount of our whole force,) 
but the next morning [December 19], as we had all now recrossed 
the river, ordered us to take up the line of march for home, thus 
resolving to bring to a close this immortal expedition, which had 
certainly done any thing else but enhance the reputation of the 
General among the men. His order was for us to march so as to 
cross the Nueces where the Frio forms a junction with that stream, 
and from thence by Calvere’s ranch on the San Antonio river, to 
Gonzales, where we were to be disbanded.° 

When this order became public, many brave and gallant men 
influenced by the purest motives, refused to obey it. They had 
marched under the orders of General Somervell until they had be- 
come tired, and now, that he was about to return home, without hay- 
ing struck a single blow or effected anything to the advantage of his 
country, they resolved to act for themselves. This was a gallant 
but unfortunate determination. Could we have all stayed together! 
Could we have acted as though we were influenced by but one 


*Order No. 64. 
Head Quarters, Camp opposite the mouth of the Salado, 
East Bank of the Rio Grande. 
The troops belonging to the South-Western Army will march at 10 
o’clock this morning for the junction of the Rio Frio and the Nueces, 
thence to Gonzales, where they will be disbanded. 
By order of Brigadier General Somervell, commanding the South-West- 
ern Army. 
John Hemphill, 
Act’g Adj’t Gen’l. 
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Soul! and above all, Could we have had a bold energetic and en- 
terprising officer for our chief, what could we not have effected ! 
But we had all despaired of this, and as we had now been eleven 
days on the Rio Grande, with a force deminished, discordant, and 
weak, we thought that prudence required our return. Two hun- 
dred of us returned with General Somervell, the others, three hun- 
dred in number, marched down the river under the command of 
Colonel Wm. S. Fisher, and General Thos. J. Green.’° The fate 
of these unfortunate men is known by all. They marched down 
the river as far as Mier, forty miles below Guerrero where they fell 
in with and engaged a Mexican army of two thousand five hundred 
or three thousand men, and their heroic conduct in the battle 
which ensued, has given them immortality throughout the world. 
They surrendered at last, it is true, but it was after nineteen hours 
hard fighting, when their ammunition was expended, and after 
inflicting on the enemy an admitted loss of more than one third 
of their force. Not even then did they resign their arms, until 
the most honorable terms were granted them, which have since been 
most treacherously and basely violated by the Mexicans—a conduct 
which must reflect eternal dishonor [upon] their name. Of this 
gallant band some few have escaped; many have fallen by disease 
or violence; and a mournful remnant yet survives in chains and 
misery. 

Our part of the army, after marching fifteen miles from the 

“On the morning of the 7th, previous to our taking possession of 
Laredo, Act’g Adjutant General Hemphill read an order from Gen. Som- 
ervell, who assured the troops that of the property taken from the enemy, 
there should be an equal distribution. I regret te state, however, that 
Gen. Somervell forfeited his pledge so far as related to the horses and 
mules which had been brought into camp. In some instances captains 
of companies would allow their men to detach themselves in small num- 
bers and acquire for their purposes any number of horses and mules they 
could find, other officers denied their men this privilege, saying that all 
property thus acquired should be procured by regular details of men, 
and equally divided between officers and men; hut when we commenced 
this second retreat Gen. Somervell failed altogether to conform to his 
pledge. The captains consequently, who had been most particular in 
requiring and enforcing discipline and subordination from their men in 
not allowing parties to leave camp, acquired no horses or mules to sup- 
ply those of their companies whose horses were unfit for service. This 
produced great dissatisfaction and increased the prejudice and contempt 
almost universally entertained and openly expressed by the officers and 
men towards Gen. Somervell, and in fact I heard many of the officers 
and men declare their determination not to be commanded by and con- 


ducted on their march home by an officer incompetent as he had proved 
himself to be: consequently on the morning of the 19th, when Gen. 
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river, halted for two days [December 20 and 21] for the purpose 
of killing and providing sufficient beef to last us to the San An- 
tonio river, there being vast numbers of Mexican cattle running 
in the woods. During this time I had a very narrow escape from 
being captured or killed,—having gone back to the river, above 
the place where we left it, for the purpose of picking up some 
horses for the footmen in our company, that is the men who had 
lost their horses. It was my object to reach an old rancho on the 
river, where I expected to find plenty of horses, and General Som- 
ervell had ordered us to take as many as we could find. For this 
rancho, I with two of our men searched long and closely, without 
being able to find it. At last we gave it up as a bad hunt, and 
commenced our return. We had not proceeded more than two 
miles, when we fell in with Flacco, the Lipan chief and several 
others. They were on the same business we were. Flacco in- 
formed me that about two hours before, he had seen some fifteen 
Mexican spies taking their course towards the rancho for which I 
had been hunting. Now, had I found it, we should have fallen 
in with these Mexicans and must inevitably have been either killed 
or captured, as our horses were entirely broke down. The ways 
of Providence are past finding out, and in this instance we alone 
owed our safety to the protection of Heaven. 

After conversing with Flacco a short time, we proceeded on, and 
that night lay out alone, without fire, water or food. The next 
morning, about ten oclock, we reached the army, and the next day 
[December 22] took up our line of march. The supply of beef 
the men had been able to obtain was considerable, but not enough 
to last us in the prolonged march to which we were doomed. We 


Somervell issued an order of march, Captains Fisher, Cameron, East- 
land, Ryan, and Pearson refused obedience, together with most of the 
men under their command, and a large number of privates and officers 
of the other companies, the result was another division of our forces, 
which was then reduced to about 500 men. aoe 

“Captain Fisher, to whose company I was attached, stated to me that 
he should only proceed with those of his command down the river far 
enough to procure horses for those of his company who were on foot, 
or whose horses were unable to carry them, and a necessary supply of 
food to take them into the settlements, that if he did not reach Wash- 
ington county, from whence he had marched with his men, as soon as I 
did, that he expected only to be a day or two behind me. This was the 
expressed intention of all the officers who had separated themselves from 
the main command.”—Memucan Hunt’s narrative in the Telegraph, Jan- 
uary 8, 1843. 

“On the morning of the 22d [of December], after a council of war, it 
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had no road nor even path to pursue in our course through this 
vast wilderness, where man has seldom trod, and where, it is said, 
(though we saw none of them) spirits and demons roam at large. 
In this desert wild we were doomed to wander for many days, ex- 
posed to every evil, and suffering a thousand perplexing anxieties. 
On the third day after commencing our march [December 25] we 
heard the firing of the Mexican cannon at the battle of Mier, 
though without knowing the cause of it, as it could not have 
been less than eighty miles from us. 

In our march, all order was abolished, and every man acted for 
himself. At night we would have no guard, and in the day all 
was confusion. The weather was almost all the time cloudy, wet, 
and intensely cold, and the chapperell and prickly pear gave us 
infinite trouble. Our pilot had literally to cut his way through 
the accumulated obstacles that opposed us. The provisions of 
many gave out, and to add to our perplexity, no one knew where 
we were, or to what point we were moving,—all were lost, and our 
march was somewhat like that of the Children of Israel through 
the wilderness of old. At last we hove in view of the “Pilot 
Knobs,” of which I have before spoken, showing themselves faintly 
in the cloudy distance. On the eighteenth [eighth] day [about 
December 29] after commencing our march for home, we struck 
the Nueces, though unknowing to us, within four miles of the 
Laredo crossing. Had we known this fact, infinite trouble might 
have been spared us. The next day [December 30] we crossed 
the river by carrying our baggage over on a log and swimming 
was determined to march into the city [Mier] and make a requisition 
upon the authorities for necessaries for the army, and that in no in- 
stance would anything like plunder be countenanced. So, after detailing 
a sufficient camp-guard, the troops were crossed over about 9 o’clock a. 
m., and addressed by Colonel Fisher in an appropriate manner. He 
called upon them to bear in mind ‘that they were upon an honourable 
service, and not one of pillage, and that their country would look to 
them for a soldier-like discharge of that service’; ‘that they had before 
them the recent plunder of Laredo, and the ill effects of that plunder; 
a plunder calculated to unfit a soldier in his duty, and to create anxious 
desires to go home.’ Jt is a singular fact in our physical constitution, 
that if we become loaded with gains either justly or unjustly, whether 


these gains be in the way of a caballada or baby-clothes, it increases a 
home desire to such an extent that none can resist it. In the fresh ex- 


ample of Laredo and Guerrero, it was manifest that in the few who in- 
dulged in this way, their amor patrias was lost sight of in their multi- 
plied excuses to go home, for it is certain that they did go home.”— 


Green, Texas Expedition against Mier, 74. 
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our horses. None were lost in crossing the river, but we had now 
to encounter a marshy bog, two miles wide, and filled with numer- 
ous sloughs, which we were all day [December 31] crossing,—fifty 
horses were lost in this bog, including General Somervell’s. We 
encamped for the night as soon at we struck high land, and here 
some of the men killed their horses and ate them, in which the 
yeneral partook. On the next morning, we resumed our march, 
and after proceeding eight or ten miles, at about one o’clock, on 
the first day of the year, we struck the Laredo road.‘ The exulta- 
tion was boisterous, and the shout proceeded from one end of our 
line to the -other,—those in the rear catching it up, until, like one 
vast halleluha, it seemed to shake both earth and sky. We knew 
the road instantly by the appearance of the country, and the sign 
of our march as we went out. We now looked upon ourselves as 
redeemed, and pressed forward with renewed energy and vigor. 
Our hunters did something for us in the way of killing game, and 
starvation, in the strict sense of the term, was kept at a distance, 
—though many a poor fellow have I seen feeding on roots and 
herbs and eating the roasted skin of deer that had been killed. 
One thing I could not but observe,—those men who were most 
negligent in laying in supplies when they had an opportunity to 
do so, and who made least exertion now in hunting and killing 
game, were our greatest and most troublesome beggars.—I forgot 
to mention that Colonel James R. Cook, with about sixty men, 
separated from us beyond the Nueces, and that he was now ahead 
of us on a lower route.—Without any thing of much interest oc- 
curring, save the continued and increased starvation among us, 
we at last arrived at an old, uninhabited rancho on the Laredo 
road thirty miles from San Antonio. Here we found a drove of 
beeves that had been generously brought on to meet us from the 
Medina by two of Colonel Cook’s men. These noble fellows knew 
our wants and generously exerted themselves to supply them. They 
deserve our thanks and eternal remembrance. We had for many 
days before this been feeding on hawks and rabbits, and almost 
everything else that we could find, but now at last we had a glorious 

™“On the 30th and 3lst ult., the army with considerable difficulty, 
effected a passage across the Nueces—on the Ist day of January, 1843, 
was ordered to be disbanded, the several captains being ordered to march 


their respective companies to the places of company rendezvous, and there 
discharge the same.”—Somervell’s report to the Secretary of War. 
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feast, and spent nearly the whole evening and night in roasting 
and eating. Indeed, the only misfortune was that many of the 
men made themselves sick by eating too much. 

My story is now nearly told. We proceeded from this place to 
San Antonio [arriving about January 4, 1843,] where we ob- 
tained a sufficiency of meal, and again had bread which we had 
done without for more than twenty days. We had suffered and 
endured all kinds of hardships; our clothes had been in tatters, 
and our minds and feelings oppressed by a thousand anxieties, 
but, thanks to our over-ruling Providence, we were now enabled 
to live again. We were here overtaken by some of our men who 
had gone down the river to Guerrero, and were informed of the 
unhappy fate of the brave men who accompanied them. Only 
about fifty or sixty escaped out of the whole number, these having 
been left to guard the boats and horses on the river while the 
others advanced on the town. This sad news cast a shade over 
our feelings which it was not easy for us to cast aside, and after 
remaining a few days at this place to recruit ourselves and horses, 
we returned to our homes, after an absence of five months. 

My story is now told, and my history of this unwisely conducted 
expedition completed, in which I have tried to state facts as they 
were, without doing any one injustice, or in any manner pervert- 
ing truth. If our country should ever see proper to authorize 
another expedition of the kind, let a general of experience and 
ability be placed at the head of the army, and instead of disaster 
and defeat, victory will crown her standard. All depends upon 
the enterprise and ability of the commanding officer, and if he is 
destitute of these important qualifications, no devotion or bravery 
in the troops, no energy or exertion on their part can atone for 
his errors or amend his faults,—he is the soul of the whole body, 
and without a soul, the body is dead. 

Let us hope that the future efforts of our country will be at- 
tended with more success, and that her destiny will yet be all that 


is great and glorious. 
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MINUTES OF THE AYUNTAMIENTO OF SAN FELIPE 
DE AUSTIN, 1828-1832 


: VII 
EDITED BY EUGENE C. BARKER 


The Ayunto. also passed the following resolution that Whereas 
it has come to the knowledge of this ayunto. by persons of much 
respectability that Nelson Smith and John Peterson have been 
guilty of giving information to Hiram Friley while hid in the 
woods calculated and for the purpose of defeating the exertions 
of the ayuntamto. in their attempts to suppress crime and appre- 
hend the criminal the sd. Friley the ayto. order that the Empre- 
sario Stephen F. Austin be recommended to withhold from the 
said Smith and Peterson the titles for the land which as settlers 
they are to receive until they can by the Ayunto. be notified to 
come forward, and clear up the charges, and the ayunto adopt a 
further resolution relative thereto. And also the Ayuntamto on ac- 
count of information relative to the conduct of John Partin charges 
of committing some improper depredations in the property of others 
ordered that in like manner the sd Empresario be requested to 
withold the title for the land which as a settler said Partin was 
to have recd until he be notified to appear in like manner before 
the Ayuntamto. and clear up the charges, and the ayunto, adopt a 
further resolution relative theretc The Avunto then ordered 
that the prest. issue the said notice to sd. individuals to appear 
with the least possible delay, before the body for the purposes be- 
fore expressed, and the [p. 69] body then rose from the secret 
session. 

In open session an account was presented to the body by the 
president for sundry charges and expences incurred by him in the 
administration of public business amounting to the sum of Forty 
dollars and 26/100 which was admitted by the Ayunto. and the 
amt ordered to be placed to his credit. 

The Ayuntamto. then discussed the propriety and necessity of 
forming a new and general rate of ferriage thro’out the jurisdic- 
tion and after mature deliberation the following resolution and 
rates of ferriage was adopted and ordered to be published. (For 
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the ordinance establishing regulations and rates of ferriage see 
book of ordinances pages —)** it was also ordered that all pub- 
lic expresses and the mails should be crossed at all and any of 
the ferries within the jurisdiction gratis and free from any charge. 

The president stated to the body that Mr. Thos. Westall had 
taken building lots numbers 211, 212 and 213 in place of numbers 
19 and 50 which by an error had been sold by the Ayuntamto. 
being the property of said Westall by purchase made of Mills M. 
Battle in the year 1825. And inasmuch as the said lots 49 and 
50 were sold by the Ayunto. for [blank] and the appraised value 
of Nos. 211. 212. and 213 is [blank] at which price sd. Westall 
takes them, he the said Westall is indebted to the Municipality 
in the sum of ten dollars—this entry was made by sd. Westall 
on the 4th Novemr. 1830 and is now ordered to be made a mat- 
ter of record in this book of acts. 

A letter was received by the Avuntamto. from the Empresario 
Austin under date of this day which was read and ordered by 
the body to be engrossed in the book of acts, in [p. 70] consid- 
eration of the subject on which it treats being one of the highest 
importance to inhabitants of the jurisdiction and especially to 
those who were colonized by the sd. Empresario in his first colony. 
The nominal] list with which the said Empresario accompanied 
his sd. official letter which list contains the name of each grantee, 
the quantity of land he received and the date of the title, in the 
first colony established by the said Empresario under the Col- 
onization Law of fourth January 1823 and the Contract of the 
sd. Empresario with the Supreme Mexican Govt. under decrees 

“The rates fixed by this ordinance were published in The Texas Gazette, 
January 15, 1831: 


i doaded wagon-and 4 animals... ..:..... 60.06.66 $1.25 
‘s ea Kg 2 fe Serie aaterinie ero ets we etins ete als 1.00 
RON rs ee OI ace ee ROAM 50 

3 : a Gl Seen ee ey er 25 4 
empty “ gb yd eh TAGES Ce eer 25 
“ four wheeled carriage and 4 animals........... 1.00 
Be Gers 4 2 2 Be Re Gietesen arenas 75 
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PURINA MAUNA CARROTS Fhe 5 Glas de 15 5 9 810.44. 4 as e558 96) 545 124 
SOMMER Tee Nek fe 5s 5 so acca aise 6s ase es 49 56) S10 S450 .064 
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Double these rates when the river was out of banks. 
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dated 18th Feby and 11th and 14th April 1823. Here follows an 
exact copy of the before mentioned letter. 

Illustrious Ayto. Having completed the introduction and es- 
tablishment of the three hundred families whom the Supreme Mex- 
ican Govt. granted me authority to introduce and settle by the 
decrees dated 18 Feby and 11th and 14th April 1823 issued under 
the law of colonization of 4 Jany 1825 as will appear by the 
annexed list of the names of the said families specifying the quan- 
tity of land granted to each colonist and the date of the con- 
cessions, which list is taken from the register of the said first 
colony to which I refer—and the supreme Govt. of the State of 
Coahuila and Texas having granted me authority to establish 
other Colonists to the number of nine hundred families on the 
vacant lands within the limits of my first colony it is of urgent 
necessity that it should be determined whether all the Colonists 





who received concessions in my said first colony have complied 
with the conditions and requisites of the said law of 4th Jany 
1823 and of said concession of the Supreme National Govt of 
18 Feby. 1825. in order that it may be known what lands are 
vacant and what are not, for the purpose of establishing fam- 
ilies of my last contracts on these lands which are vacant, and 
not to disturb those which are possessed by legal titles, for these 
the govt commands in all the last contracts entered into with me 
on colonization—Therefore I request that |p. 71] this illustrious 
avuntamto. will be pleased in use of the powers granted to the 
Ayuntamto, by the 23d Article and other articles of the law of 
colonization of 4th Jany. 1823. before cited and by the 26th 
article and other articles of the law of colonization of the State 
of the 24th March 1825, and in use of the general powers granted 
by the laws to the Avuntamtos. and of the knowledge which this 
body has of all the inhabitants of its jurisdiction, and of what- 
ever papers [sic] and appertains to the administration of the 
laws and the security of property to examine the said list and 
the concessions of lands granted in my said first colony and 
determine definitively who of the Colonists of my said first 
colony have complied and perfected their titles, and who have 
abandoned their lands, and to say to me what lands granted ip 
my said first colony are vacant for a failure in the grantee to 
comply with the conditions, so that by this measure the titles 
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and rights of those who have complied may be forever safe and 
secure, and that the titles of those who have not complied may 
be annulled, to enable me to respect the titles and lands of the 
first, and to establish families in the second in conformity with 
the orders of the govt., with my contracts on colonization, and 
with the laws on the subject. Town of Austin 7th Decr. 1830— 
Stephen F. Austin To the Illustrious Ayunto. of the jurisdic- 
tion of Austin.— 

The Ayuntamto. then ordered that Jesse H. Cartwright 2d 
Regidor Walter C. White 3d Regidor Churchill Fulchear 4th Reg- 
idor, and William Pettus, Sindico Procurador be and are hereby 
nominated a committee to take the list handed in by said Em- 
presario and examine minutely into the merits of each grantee, 
and report the result to the body on the fifteenth day of the 
present month at which time the ayto. will meet in extra session 
to act upon the report and merits of said list and the ayto 
adjourned. 

Thos. Barnett 
Samuel M. Williams 
Secy. 


[p. 72] In the town of San Felipe de Austin on the fifteenth 
day of December 1830 Pursuant to the adjournment made on the 
seventh day of this month the ayuntamto. met, the following mem- 
bers were present to whom had been referred the subject of the 
official letter of the Empresario Austin under date of the 7th inst. 
as a committee to examine into and report on the list of the titles 
made to settlers in the first colony of the said Empresario. The 
prest. Thomas Barnett, Jesse H. Cartwright Churchill Fulchear, 
Walter C. White and William Pettus—The said list was then read 
and the merits of each particular settler contained in the list and 
determine[d] which colonists have complied with the letter of the 
colonization law in the settlement and cultivation of the land 
granted to them under said Law and whose titles ought to be and 
are confirmed, and also those who have not complied either by 
having abandoned the country or failing to cultivate and settle 
the Lands in conformity with the said law. The ayuntamto. 
therefore forming a committee of the following and before men- 
tioned members with the exception of the prest who presided and 
could not be of the committee. Jesse H. Cartwright 2d Regidor 
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Walter C. White 3d Regidor, Churchill Fulchear 4 Regidor and 
Wm. Pettus sid pro. [sindico procurador] declared unanimously 
that the following persons never cultivated their land as granted 
to them and having abandoned the country have by that fact un- 
qualifiedly declared that they abandoned the country and the land 
they received by concession from the Govt. do be considered and 
esteemed as forfeited and that the said Land did legally revert 
to the mass of lands belonging to the State at the expiration of 
two years from the date of their title in conformity with the 23d 
article of the [p. 73] Colonization law of 4th Jany 1823 and 
consequently are vacant and can be occupied and granted to other 
emigrants comprehended in the new contracts on colonization of 
the sd Empresario Stephen F. Austin and are as follows. John 
McCormick One third of a League of land which he recd. in con- 
junction with David Shelby and James Frasier situated on the west 
side of the brazos above the Fort and joining the tract granted 
to Milburn and Davis and also the fourth of a league which he 
recd. out of Shubael Marsh’s tract the said McCormick abandoned 
the country in the year 1824 and the sd tracts and parcels of land 
are therefore declared vacant and the title which the sd. McCor- 
mick has in them null and void. 

John R. Williams One League and one Labor of Land lying on 
Clear creek title dated 29th Jany 1824 the said Williams aban- 
doned the country in the spring of 1825 and as he never complied 
with the requisites of the colonization Law, by not cultivating the 
League of land which was granted to him, in conjunction with the 
fact of his abandoning the country all title or claim in the said 
League of Land, which by sd concession was vested in sd Williams 
expired when he abandoned the country, for which reason it is 
declared vacant, and the title for it null and of no effect the 
Labor of land granted to sd Williams he improved and lived on, 
and disposed of it and made a legal transfer to it, which he had 
a right to do the title to the labor is confirmed. 

John Elam one league of land lying on the brazos River on 
the west side above town joining Lakey’s title dated August 1824 
—the said Elam has abandoned the country and not settled and 
improved the Land, it is therefore declared vacant and the title 
null and of no effect and the land can be granted to other emi- 


grants. 
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Bluford Brooks One League of Land lying west of the Brazos 
River near the San Antonio Road title dates 10th August 1824 
the said Brooks abandoned the country in 1825 the land is there- 
fore declared vacant and the title null and void and the land 
can be granted to other emigrants. 

John Cook and Isaac Hughes One League and one Labor of 
Land the League of Land lying on the West Side of Galveston 
Bay at the Red Bluffs, the Labor lying on the west side of the 
San Jacinto river joining Amey White’s land, both John Cooke 
and Isaac Hughes abandoned the country in 1826 without im- 
proving their land either the League or the Labor they are there- 
fore both declared to be vacant and the titles null and void and 
the land can be granted to other emigrants. 

John Monks one League of Land lying between the San Ber- 
nard and Bay Prairie title issued 16th Augt 1824 the said Monks 
has aband[on]ed the country never cultivated the land and it is 
therefore declared vacant and the title null and of no effect and 
the land can be granted to other persons. 

Benjamin Lindsey One League of Land lying between the San 
Bernard and Bay Prairie title issued 19th Augt 1824 the said 
Lindsey abandoned the colony and never cultivated or inhabited 
the land and has further become as the committee are informed 
a settler in another place the land is therefore declared to be vacant 
and the title null and of no [p. 74] effect and the land can there- 
fore be granted to other persons. 

James Cummins received a grant of an Hacienda or five leagues 
of land as a donation for building a saw and grist mill, the title 
dated 7th July 1824 said Hacienda is situated on the Creek called 
Cummin’s Creek (San Bernave) which saw and grist mill the 
said Cummins has failed to build, but inasmuch as the said James 
Cummins came to the country in the year 1822 at a time when 
this department was a perfect wilderness, void of every kind of 
resources, and the said Cummins was very useful in the early set- 
tlement of the colony and in union with his family suffered every 
description of privation and hardships, was always hospitable and 
expended a good deal of property in assisting others and feeding 
all who went to his house, and also expended much property in 
endeavoring to build a mill, suffered much by the invasions and 
inroads of the barbarous indians, and further served the public 
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as Alcalde during four years without receiving any compensation, 
and is now far advanced in Years the committee recommend that 
Eighteen months time be allowed said Cummins from this day to 
build, erect, and complete a good saw and grist mill, on the said 
Hacienda, to be approved by the ayunto. of the jurisdiction or by 
a committee appointed from the body and in case he should so 
erect and complete the sd mill within the sd term of 18 months, 
the title to be confirmed to him his children and heirs and if not 
that from and after the expiration of said term, the said Hacienda 
of five leagues be vacant, and granted to others and the title null 
and void. 

William Rabb received a grant of three Leagues of land on the 
Colorado above the Labahia Road as a donation for building a 
saw and grist mill which saw and grist mill the said Rabb has 
failed to build, but inasmuch as the said [Rabb] came into the 
country in the year 1822 and suffered many privations and hard- 
ships and has also by barbarious Indians been prevented from per- 
fecting the mill which he commenced the committee recommend 
that Eighteen months be allowed said Rabb from this day to build, 
erect, and complete a good saw and grist mill in the said tract 
of three leagues to be approved of by the Ayunto. or by a commit- 
tee appointed from the body, and in case he should so erect and 
complete the said mill within the said term of 18 months, the 
title of sd three leagues to be confirmed to him, his children and 
heirs and if not that from and after the expiration of said term, 
that the said three leagues be vacant, and granted to others and 
the title for the sd three leagues to be null and void. 

Kinchen Holliman received as a colonist One League of Land 
situated on the right bank of the river brazos under title dated 
10th Augt 1824 which land the said Hoiliman has cultivated, but 
has failed to fix his domici! in this country, and also all his prop- 
erty is in the state of Mississippi from which place he is and has 
been in the habit of making annual visits and remaining a few 
months in this country and then return again to the United States, 
which course of conduct demonstrates a disposition not to comply 
with the object of the concession, but to evade the laws and retain 
possession of the land, contrary to the Laws of the nation, the 
committee therefore recommend that the term of six months count- 
ing from this day be allotted to the said Holliman to remove with 
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his property from the U. 8. to this colony for a permanent [p. 75] 
residence in the country and in case he do so within the said term 
that his title to the sd land be and is confirmed, but should he fail 
to remove his property and permanently fix his domicil in the 
country within said term, that the sd league of Land revert to 
the mass of vacant lands and the title be annulled. 

The balance of the concessions made by the Commissioner and 
Empresario to the other families in the said first colony amounting 
in all to Two hundred and ninety as contained in the list fur- 
nished by the Empresario Austin drawn from the register of the 
colony in which is contained all the titles in the said first colony, 
are perfect and valid for each of the said grantees has fully 
complied with the conditions of the law and of his concession, and 
they have each of them completed their titles, which are therefore 
confirmed to them and their legal representatives. 

All of which received the undivided and unanimous approbation 
of the body, and that it may at all times appear for the satisfac- 
tion of the interested persons the Ayuntamto. ordered that the 
official letter of sd Empresario, and the said list be filed in the 
archives of the ayunto. and that this act be signed by every one 
of the members present and further that a certified copy of it be 
passed to the Empresario Stephen F. Austin for his information 
and the purposes for which he may conceive it necessary. 

Thos. Barnett 
Prest 
Samuel M. Williams 
Secretary 
Jesse H. Cartwright 
2 Regidor 
Walter C. White 
3 Regr. 
Ch.h. [Churchill] Fulshear 
4 Regidor 
Wm Pettus 
sin pro 


In the same place day month and year in the evening at 3 o’clock 
the ayuntamto. met to deliberate on various petitions which had 
been presented to the body by individuals, in which the[y] solicit 
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the Supreme Govt. of the State for an augmentation of the Lands 
which they have recd or are entitled to receive which petitions are 
as follows 

first—Byrd Lockhart’s soliciting lands in the colony of the 
Empresario Green De Witt for services rendered in opening roads 
ete to which the ayto. ordered a favorable report. 

second—Sarah Scily’s wife of the Empresario Green DeWitt 
soliciting a league of land to protect herself and family from pov- 
erty to which they are exposed by the misfortunes of her husband 
to which the ayto. ordered a favourable report. 

third—James Kerr’s soliciting lands in said colony on account 
of services rendered for the public good of the colony, to which 
the ayunto. ordered a favourable report. 

fourth—Samuel Gates’ soliciting one league of land on account 
of being one of the old settlers and not having sufficient for stock 
to which the Ayuntamto. gave a favourable report. 

fifth—John H. Scott’s soliciting a league of land in lieu of 
a quarter having force enough to settle a league to which the 
ayunto. gave a favourable report. 

Sixth—John W. Hall’s soliciting a league of land in addition 
to two leagues which had already been granted to him. The 
ayuntamto acceeded to Halls petition so far as to recommend [p. 
77] a league to be granted to him, which shall be purely pasture 





land and not in the way of any settler. 

Seventh—Robert Vince’s petition for one league of land to 
which the ayuntamto recommended that an additional half league 
be granted to him and no more. 

Eighth—William Pettus handed in a petition and retired in 
which he petitioned for lands in Mr. DeWitt’s Colony to compen- 
sate him for money expended in sd colony and for services ren- 
dered in sd colony and in this in the early settlement to which 
the ayuntamto. made a favourable report. 


and the ayuntamto. adjourned 
Thos. Barnett 


Samuel M. Williams 
Secy 


[p. 78] In the town of San Felipe de Austin 19th Decemr 
1830 In conformity with the provissions of the 164th Article of 
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the constitution of the State and the 100th Article of Law number 
37. The Avyuntamto. of this Jurisdiction met in the Hall of 
the Ayuntamto. The following members being present. Thos. 
Barnett prest. Jesse H. Cartwright 2d Regidor Walter C. White 
3d Regidor and William Pettus sindico procurador and in presence 
and with the assistance of the Presidents tellers and secretaries 
of all the municipal electoral assemblies the president declared the 
session open, and when the lists made in said Municipal assemblies 
that were present and had been handed in were opened by the 
president and the three general lists were formed in conformity 
with the provissions of the before cited art 100 of said law No. 
37, and agreeably to the result of them the president declared as 
Constitutionally elected Alcalde citizen Francis W. Johnson he 
having obtained the majority of votes and citizens Randall Jones 
and Pleasant D. McNeil as Regidors having received the majority 
of votes and citizen Robert M. Williamson as sindico procurador 
he having reed the majority of votes and one of them [one of the 
lists] immediately posted in a public place the originals remaining 
on record. The President then ordered that the proceedings should 
be carried on relative to the election of Comisarios and sindicos 
of precinct. 
Thos. Barnett 
Samuel M. Williams 
Secy 


[p. 79] List of Individuals who were voted for for Alcalde 
at the Municipal Elections held on the 12th and 13th of the present 
month in conformity with the 164th articles of the constitution 
and articles 97 and 100 of Law No. 37 


PrancisW.. Johnson. Tecd.:............ 663 sos 235 votes 
James Norton SMR Teen BERG Selects 36 do 
SO idee eres serecs 32 do 


Town of Austin 19th Decr 1830 
Thos. Barnett 


John W. Moore Jesse Grimes 
Saml Peniston John Huff 

Thos. H. Mays Martin Allen 
C. B. Stewart Thos. Cayce 


J. D. Morris 
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[p. 80] List of the Individuals who were voted for for Regidors 
at the municipal elections held on the 12th and 13th of the present 
month in conformity with 164th Article of the Constitution and 
97 and 100th articles of Law No. 37 


VACA ONOBH BECO soe 4. eh awniee ewiaemem 266 votes 
icanatiy ee Nell = kr Oe actientine dtaicemn< aid 142 votes 
LUGUE Datel 24000) 1120) | 120 votes 
“0) oti) Seo oe A 68 votes 


Town of Austin 19th Decr 1830 
Thos. Barnett 


John W. Moore Jesse Grimes 
Sam Peniston John Huff 

Thos. H. Mays Martin Allen 
C. B. Stewart Thos. Cayce 


J. D. Morris 
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NEWS ITEMS 


The Texas State Library has finished arranging an accumula- 
tion of many years of Texas state documents. These documents 
are now available for free distribution to any library that desires 
them. Especially important among the more recent publications 
are the secret journals of the Senate of the Republic of Texas, 
edited by Ernest W. Winkler and published as a part of the first 
biennial report of the Texas Library and Historical Commission. 
Requests should be addressed to Miss Elizabeth H. West, State 
Librarian. 


Charles A. Gulick, Jr., is editing the papers of General Mira- 
beau B. Lamar, second president of the Republic of Texas, for 
publication by the Texas State Library. These manuscripts are 
now in the State Library, having been purchased from Mrs. Loretta 
Calder, daughter of President Lamar, some years ago. 


Dr. William E. Dunn, Associate Professor of Latin American 
History, who has been on leave of absence for the past two years, 
has resumed his duties at the University of Texas. 


A sketch of Samuel Wesley Fordyce, who died recently at At- 
lantic City, New Jersey, was printed in the Dallas News of August 
8, 1919. 


Gordon Russell, judge of the United States district court for 
the eastern district of Texas, died at Kerrville, Texas, September 
14, 1919. The Dallas News of September 16 published a brief 
sketch of his official career. 


Benjamin Dudley Tarlton, professor of law in the University of 
Texas, died at Beeville, September 23, 1919, as a result of exposure 
during the storm that devastated the coast. 


The San Antonio Express, October 5, 1919, printed a list of the 
officers of the Texas Historical and Landmarks Association. Cap- 
tain J. E. Elgin, of San Antonio, is president, and Mrs. H. Wagen- 
fehr, of San Antonio, is secretary. 











